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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


This is the first Indian edition of a book published, 
years back, by Allen & Unwin—but there is a difference. 
Some pieces have been dropped and others added. There 
is more unity of material in the present version. Yet 
the diversity in theme and treatment remains. A wisp 
of fantasy; a dip in history; a philosophic motif; an 
emotion; a sharp observation—such is the varied range 
of creativity in the stories. 


And they are not stories set on conventional norms. 
Slight, stripped of inessentials, their power is in a severe ' 
economy of words—what is left unsaid is equal in value 
to what is stated. That, and the acute observation, make 
basic values not only in Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry 
but in all his prose writing as well.- 


I should perhaps mention that THE GOLDEN BOAT 
is not an English rendering of Sonar Tori, the volume 
, ve f ses that has given the present work its title. The 

COLDFN C rhat 3 number J of . Tagore’s books. THE 
That BOA T. cames gleanings from many fields, 
that is the significance of its name. 


thi V ber a springtime day in London when 

cavemfhi hen 0n hls P* 1 ™^ 0 visits to Europe, 

h l a t Pr u OV u of thc En g lish translation, the type- 

££ t°o f ^ "“*• 1 askcd *° «•« - 


“Silhouettes?” he suggested, without conviction. 
I was not happy. I hesitated. 

"The Golden Boat?" I ventured. 


The Poet reflected awhile, 
his smile was warm. 


‘‘That’s it,” Ije said and 


Bhabani Bhattacharya 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE: A PROFILE 


He was born (May 6, 1861) into a cultural renaissance 
when it was flooding over Bengal, and in a family that 
rode the massive tides. A clear picture of his early days 
emerges in his Story of My Childhood, written a half- 
century later. His educatioft was unconventional—he 
stubbornly refused schooling—and upon his young mind 
strongly attracted to poetry, English verses and Vaishnava 
lyrics cast an equal measure of fascination. His own 
writings began in his mid-teens, both prose and verse. A 
visit to England, at sixteen,^ended briefly, a prelude to 
intense literary endeavour. 

Morning Songs, the first notable landmark in his 
poetic development, issued in his early twenties, had 
already been preceded by a dozen slim volumes (one, 

n?vf S °w S ! im T a D noveI) - The y° un 8 Poet turned to drama 
” ex *: Nature s Revenge (translated in English as “Sanyasi” 

5" h Volum , e Sacrifice and other Plays), was later fol¬ 
lowed by a dozen others, and from the very beginning 

S n ?H P ' St00d Clear - cut: ,he P ' 3 * 5 w ere mefnt to 
express ideas, not action. 

outlet immense exuberance that had to find an 

r c f a ? e scores, in hundreds, amazing in 

vtirr S i , rhythm and in imaginative 

/ V’‘ I ' he Pecmd of youthful dedication to the 

Pa l Sed prest ' n tly into mature contem- 
piation and philosophic profundity. 

So came the Gitanjali phase and the poet rose tn 

irl f Ws? orL?-d ifv— 

reaches of mass P “cT 
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sold three million copies in Germany, where the des¬ 
pondence of the people was the deepest. When, next, 
he paid a visit to Europe, the reception given to him. 
almost incredible in its fervour, was perhaps unequalled 
by the honour accorded to a writer anywhere. 

But his creative work had not stopped. Many flood 
tides were yet to come. They came one after another, 
with slight pauses in between, and it is hard to tell which 
phase of the poet’s creative life was his best, for each 
had its individual gifts to bestow. It is strange to con-* 
template that the lyrical strength of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s work did not diminish with his advance in years. 
Once in a while, there were premonitions that his'youth 
was spent, that his imagination faltered, amT deadness 
was close ahead. Then, mocking such fears, a superb 
poem would come, as fresh and great as any written be¬ 
fore. So it went on beyond his seventieth year, until he 
was defeated, not by age—he lived to be eighty—as by 
protracted ill-health. 

The poet expressed this capacity in him to make new 
beginnings in grateful words: 

“I thought that my voyage had come to its end at the 
last limit of my power. . . . But I find that Thy will knows 
no end in me. And when old words die out on the 
tongue, new melodies break forth from the heart ; and 
where the old tracks are lost, new country is revealed 
with its wonders.” 


The quantity of his output was immense. He wrote 
more than a hundred volumes of poetry and plays. But 
the range and variety of his productions was no less as¬ 
tounding. There were many novels, short .stories, es- 
savs philosophic and aesthetic treatises (mainly addres- 
”s delivered in India, Britain and the United States), 
travel diaries and even textbooks for children. Among 
the most significant of his work was his songs, the num¬ 
ber of which ran into four figures. Set to m usl c» exquisite 

10 We ^tu“uW» When Sit? si£ 
he al took h up painting and evolved a iHghly personalised 
technique. Collections of his paintings exh.b.ted in Pans 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE : A PROFILE V 

and elsewhere drew warm appreciation from the foremost 
critics. 

His lifework however was not confined to the arts. 
He was a great patriot, though not a politician, and the 
Gurudeva of the greatest in the land. Yet his idea of 
nationalism transcended all narrowness. He warned his 
people against the chauvinistic trends fed ip the heat 
of the freedom struggle. The evil in such trends was 
twofold: the obsession with the “golden age” of India’s 
past threatened to stand in the way of progress: and the 
indignation against foreign rule could well have resolved 
itself into an outright attack on whatever ideas had 
their roots and flowering in the West. 

His internationalism brought him much unpopularity 
in his own homeland—that was the price he had to pay 
for being far in advance of his times. But his vision 
was not thwarted. He was resolved to work not only 
for a co-ordination between India’s past and present, a 
fusion of the best elements, but also for a synthesis of 
the East with the West, a “union” between them. West¬ 
ern materialism, he believed, had to be tempered with 
creative ideas” from the East. And the inwardness of 
the East had to be supplemented with the Western 
genius for social organization. The world could not af¬ 
ford to remain split forever into the Orient and the 
Occident. The march of mankind had to be a unified 
progress. A setback in one sector would inevitably be 
a drag on the other. “If the great light of culture be 

extinct in Europe, our horizon in the East will mourn in 
darkness. 

The world outlook of Rabindranath Tagore drew eager 
response front Europe’s great writers and philosophers, 

a , m ,R R °i 3 ?- d volced a common feeling when he 
stated that the Indian poet had “contributed more than 

of ^he 6 spirit . t .° Wards the union of these two hemispheres 


form ter, R^K- s ° ught and found an organisational 

iJJI" 1 * . Rabindranath Tagore had always been deeply 

nnfrvw ed lr * c hhd-mind, and the mysteries of its 
nfoldment formed the theme of some of his most fas- 
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cinating poems. In December, 1900, he started a school 
at Santiniketan, where India’s ancient traditions and the 
ideals of the new age were to have a unique comming¬ 
ling. The school began with four students and grew 
quickly, till it was an all-India institution. Then the 
time came for the fulfilment of the poet’s dream of a * 
“World-University.” In December, 1921, the Viswabha- 
rati was opened. Its aims are : 

“To study the mind of man in its realisation of differ¬ 
ent aspects of truth from diverse points of view. 

“To bring together, as a step towards the above ob¬ 
ject, the various scattered cultures of the East, the fittest 
place for such endeavour being India, the heart of Asia, 
into which have flowed the Vedic, Buddhist, Semitic, 
Zoroastrian, and other cultural currents originating in 
different parts of the Orient . . . ; to bring to a realisation 
the fundamental unity of the tendencies of different civi¬ 
lisations of Asia, thereby enabling the East to gain a full 
consciousness of its own spiritual purpose, the obscura¬ 
tion of which has been the chief obstacle in the way of a 
true co-operation of East and West, the great achieve¬ 
ments of these being mutually complementary and alike 
necessary for Universal Culture in its completeness.” 

The Visii'abharati has undergone many changes since 
its beginning, but it remains a testament of the great 
Poet’s faith, and creative vision. 

# # # 

Whoever came in contact with the personality of 
Rabindranath Tagore, even for a brief space, received 
one predominating impression—that of richness. It was 
a richness of the spirit and was not limited to genius. 
There was the superb charm softening the intellectual 
blaze; the innate simpleness belying the sophistication; 
but, above all, the never-failing humanity with which the 
Poet made his forceful impact on all levels of awareness. 


B.B. 


PERSPECTIVE OF LIFE 


Let all the strains of joy mingle in my last song:—the 
joy that makes the earth flow over in the riotous excess 
of the grass, the joy that sets the twin brothers, life and 
death, dancing over the wide world, the joy 'that sweeps 
in with the tempest, shaking and waking all life with 
laughter, the joy chat sits still with its tears on the open 
red lotus of pain, and the joy that throws everything it 
has upon the dust, and knows not a word. 

Rabindranath Tagore 


• ‘When we see the wholeness of a thing from afar that 
is the true seeing; in the near view trivial details engage 
the mind and prevent us from seeing the whole, for our 
powers are limited. It is for this reason that we never 
completely know the life that we have lived with all its 
length of years; we worry over what we have missed, 
sorrow for what we have lost, and thus never find the 
time to access as a whole what we have got.. . The 
wants and defects that go with that wholeness are not 
the important things, in fact they are irrelevant like the 
hollows of the mountain-side which protest in vain 
against its elevation 


Rabindranath Tagore 
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“TELL ME A STORY” 


A s soon as the child learns to speak, he says: “Tell me 
a story.” 

Grandmother begins: “Once upon a time, a prince and 

his friend, the minister’s son-” 

She is stopped by the schoolmaster, who says: “Three 
times four make twelve.” 

Well-wishers go on dinning in the child’s ears: 

“Three times four make twelve; this is a fact, while the 
prince is fiction; therefore-” 

It fails to impress the child, for his mind has flown 
away to an unmapped land where the prince has killed 
a demon; and no arithmetic has the wings to fly there 
The well-wishers shake their heads and say: “Spoilt 
absolutely spoilt; the rod is the only remedy.” 

Grandmother has been put to silence by the school- 
master. But one story-teller takes the place of another. 

vain- tQ them ' ' Thc '«H-wishcrs repeat in 

I?e false” ICS are not record ed in history. They 

Primary to higher school, from school, to college 

a ' te mPr g°« on to reform the boy; but nothing can 
stop his demand: "Tell m e a story.” 8 can 

yea A r ll to V yLr he in W wri«nv ^ h ° me ' stories P i,e U P from 

weigh every other henfage' of man ° f m ° U,h ' a " d ° Ut - 

The well-wishers have never cared to thini. i i 
over one Doint • rhar tr, carea to think clearly 

of the Creator' Himlelf C ?™? ose ston <* has been a hobby 

be g 0 an Ce to UP b 0 tri.d a ^ Creator 

then a Va ~ RockJ e aTr m eta^ e w eTTaS e ,a7e S r 
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upon layer. If you had seen the Creator on that day, 
you would not have thought that there was any trace of 
a child-mind in Him; whatever He then did is what is 
called “substantial.” 

Then came the beginnings of life. Grass grew, trees 
sprang up, and there came birds and beasts and fishes. 
Some built nests. Others raced over the earth and pro¬ 
pagated their species. Others hid under the surface of 
water. 

Ages passed. At last, one day the Creator made man. 
Up to that time He had been partly a scientist and partly 
an architect; now He became a literary artist. 

He began to unfold the human soul through fiction. 
Animals ate, slept,"brought up their young. But man's 
life moved through story materials—through whirlpools 
formed by the clash between passion and passion, bet¬ 
ween individual and society, mind and flesh, desire and 
denial. As a river is a running stream of water, so is man 
a running stream of fiction. When two people meet the 
inevitable question is. “What news? What happened 
then?” The answers have woven a network covering the 
Earth. They are the story of Life, the real history of man. 

History and story combine to make our world. To 
man the history of Asoka and Akbar is not the only 
reality; equally real is to him the story of the prince who 
crossed the seven oceans in search of the priceless jewel. 
To man a figure of the myths is as real as a figure of 
history. The point is, not which is the more reliable fact, 
but which is the more enjoyable fiction. 

Man is a work of art. In his making the stress has been 
laid neither on the mechanical nor on the moral, but on 
the imaginative. Man's well-wishers try to screen this 
truth, but the truth blazes up and burns the screen. At 
last, in dismay, schoolmasters and man’s well-wishers try 
to bring about terms of peace between morality and fic¬ 
tion. But the two meet only to hack at each other, and 
the pile of waste mounts up in heaps. 


NEW DOLLS AND OLD 


A man used to make dolls for children in the palace. 

Every year a fair of dolls took place in the palace yard. 
There, this man got the lion’s share of the honour due 
to his craft. 

When he was eighty years old, a new craftsman, named 
Kishenlall, came to the city. He was young and his style 
of making dolls was new. He left his dolls deliberately 
half-finished; and he painted them in an original way. 
The new order said : “This is what we call boldness.” 
The old order replied: “Boldness! Why, this is sim¬ 
ply audacity.” 

But new times create new tastes. The young princesses 
demanded: “We want those new-style dolls.” 

Their old attendants tried to dissuade them. But the 
princesses remained obstinate. 

The old man’s shop no longer attracted crowds. His 
rows of unsold dolls stood staring like rows of men wait¬ 
ing at the riverside for the dubious return of the ferry¬ 
boat. J 

A couple of years passed, and the old man’s name was 
forgotten. Kishenlall became the chief purveyor of dolls 
at the palace. 


pv ^ e .° ld ™ an h . r .°Y e do Y n in spirits. He found it hard 

raiilV !i ke 3 l'™?: Hls dau ghter, a married woman, 
called one day and said: “Como over to our home. Father, 

and p ass y°ur last days in comfort and happiness.” 

, old m T ans daughter used to be busy all day in 

•hem T„ 0r neigh^un 0 ; g "owns m3de earthe " ' amPS ^ S °' d 

--'he was r bl?nd b to 1 flie 0 fact e tha t h*!?granddaughter 
as no onger a child, but a comely maiden of sixteen. 
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He sat in the corn-fields to scare away the birds and 
dozed. His granddaughter came and flung her arms 
round his neck, making his bones quake with pleasure. 

“Make a doll for me. Grandpa,” she said. 

“But you won’t like my dolls, darling,” he replied. 

“Who can do them better than you?” 

“Why, Kishenlall.” 

“Kishenlall! Nonsense,” she said. 

They argued about it again and again. At last the old 
man brought his tools and a lump of clay, and put on 
his big round glasses. 

“But, darling, the crows will eat away the corn-“ 

“I shall scare them off. Grandpapa.” 

Daylight began to fade. The tinkling of cow bells came 
from afar. The girl kept the crows at bay and the old 
man made his dolls. 


One morning the old man was busy with his work 
when his daughter came striding up to him. f 

“Subhadra is old enough to do a bit of housework. ’ 
she said. “And veu encourage her to waste her time. 
She should give up playing with dolls, shouldn’t she?” 

“Why, yes,” the old man said quickly. “But I am 
making these dolls for children in the palace. I want 
to make some money with which to buy a wedding gift 
for Subhadra.” 

His daughter was annoyed. “Who will buy your 
dolls?” she sneered. 

The old man bent his head. But Subhadra shook her 
curls and said : “I’ll see if they will buy Grandpapa’s dolls 
or not.” 


Two days later, Subhadra gave a gold coin to hec mo¬ 
ther. “The price for Grandpapa’s dolls," she explain¬ 
ed. 

Her mother in surprise asked : “Where did you get it? 

The old man laughed happily and said: “There you 
are! And if only I had better sight and my hands didn t 

tremble so-” 
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Mother was delighted. 

“Sixteen of such coins will make a gold chain for Su- 
bhadra’s neck,” she said. 

The old man nodded : “Don’t worry. She will have it 
soon.” 

Subhadra clung to his arms and whispered: “Grand¬ 
papa, no one will have to worry finding a bridegroom for 
me.” 

The old man laughed and wiped away a tear from his 
eye. 


He seemed to have become young again. Sitting in 
the shade of a tree, he made dolls while Subhadra scared 
away the crows and the tinkling of cow bells came from 
afar. 


One by one sixteen gold coins were procured and the 
necklace was bought. 

Mother said: “Only the bridegroom is yet to come.” 
Subhadra whispered in the old man’s ear: “Grand- 
papa, the bridegroom is ready." 

c h fu°y man ?. sked: “Where did you find him, darling?” 
Subhadra replied : “When I went to the palace for the 
nrst time, the doorkeeper asked me, ‘What do you want?’ 
J1 ld 1 nted . to sel1 those dolls to the princesses. He 
*° ld . me t hose dolls wouldn’t do, and he wouldn’t let me 

mp Wa i C .r mg back ln tearS When 3 man Stopped 

me and. said, Let me change their dress a little and 

Grand^oa 11 ? If , y ° U ha ^ en to {hat man, 

"Wh^'is 1 he a now?” 0 S ' ad ‘° marry him " 

“Down there—under the pipal tree.” 

The stranger stepped into the room. 

is ™ e tha1 d K Xnl 8 a>^ “ him and eXcIaimed: " Ah - ”ut 

my K n" 1 h ; OU sa C l h d ed ** old *«. "Yes, that is 

s? st 


THE HORSE 


T he work of creating the universe was nearly over 
when a new idea struck the Creator’s mind. 

He summoned an assistant and said, ‘‘Bring me some 
more materials, I shall make a new species of animal. 

The assistant knelt down and replied, “Father, when, 
under the creative zeal. You made elephants and whales, 
lions and pvthons. You barely thought of the quantity ot 
substance they cost. Little is left of the heavier and 
harder stuff. But of the lighter there is still enough in 


store." 

The Creator reflected for a moment: “Well, bring Me 
whatever you have.” , 

This time the Creator took care to employ only a little 
of the harder materials. To the new animal He m aae. 
He gave neither horns nor claws: He gave it teeth that 
could chew but not bite. The energy He gave it was 
enough to make it useful on the battlefield, but He gave 
it no taste of its own for battles. The animal came to be 
known as the horse. 

The Creator had spent in its making enough of such 
stuff as the air and the sky are made of. The result was 
that its mind was full of the desire for freedom. It would 
run a race with the wind, it would dash to the point where 
sky touched earth- Other animals ran with a purpose, 
but the horse raced about for no apparent reason, as 
though, it were eager to fly away from its_ owni self. 1 1 d d 
not fight, it did not pounce on a prey, but loved only to 
run and to run. Wise men say that such a thing happens 
when you have too much of the wind and sky stuff in you. 

The Creator was delighted with His own work. To 
some animals He gave forests to live in, to some He ga 
dens. But as He liked to see the horse running an aimless 

race, He assigned to it an open field. 
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Beyond that field lived Man. He was bent under the 
weight of the burdens he had accumulated. As he saw 
the horse, he knew that he would be able to shift his 
burden on to its back if, somehow, he could capture it. 

One day he cast his nets and captured the horse. He 
put a saddle on its back and a curb in its mouth, and kept 
it confined in a prison. 

The tiger remained in its forest home and the lion in its 
den; but the horse lost its home, the open field. In spite 
of its deep love for freedom it could not escape bondage. 

When life became unbearable, it kicked wildly at its 
prison walls. That did less injury to the wall than to the 
horse’s hoofs. But after constant kicks bits of plaster 
began to fall off. It made Man angry. “This is what I 
call ingratitude,” he said; “I feed it, I have engaged 
servants to look after it; but the wretched animal does not 
see my kindness.” 

Firm measures were taken to tame the horse. At last 
Man could say proudly that there wasn’t a creature more 
faithful to him. x 


anc * ^ orns lt had not; nor did it have teeth which 
coiHd bite. Even kicking it had to give up for fear of the 
whip. All that was now left to it was to neigh. 

One day the Creator heard the distressed neighing. He 
woke up from His meditation and looked *lown at the 
open fields of the earth. The horse was not there. 

He summoned Death and said: “This is your doing; 

you have gqt hold of My horse.” **’ 

Death said, “Eternal Father, You always look upon me 
the hou S s? 1C df 0 Man U ” S °° d en ° Ugh ‘° CaSt Your 

stanrdm. Cl in at ° r Iooked down again and saw the horse 
H?s hedrt waT Wal ! ed space ' neighing weakly. 
"Unless vdl, ", W " h , pity - and He said to Man : 

elaws hkr,he dg«- e s." ° rSe ' Sha " give il ,ee,h and 

de^rre?r‘eeddm ath l^ot hiS g CreatUre ° f Y ° UrS does not 

its comfortldd we^beingr' 3 stable ^ built for 
fr But the Creator insisted that the horse should be set 


Man said, “I shall obey Your will. 


But I am sure you 
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will change Your mind in a week and agree that my stable 
is the best place for it.” 

Man then corded together the front legs of the horse 
and set it ‘free. Thus tied, it could only hop about in the 
manner of a frog. 

From heaven the Creator could see the horse, but not 
the cord. He grew red with shame. So, that was the 
sort of creature He had made! He admitted to Himself 
that it was one of the worst blunders into which He had 
ever fallen. 

Man said, “What is to be done with it? Are there no 
fields in Heaven where it might be sent to roam?” 

The Creator answered, “I have had enough of it. Take 
the creature back to your stable.” 

Man said, “But, Father, what a burden it will be to 

me!” 

The Creator answered, “Yes, but by accepting the 
burden you will show your greatness of heart. 



THE TROPHY OF VICTORY 


Dad news had come from the battlefield. The king 
J-'was walking in the garden, perturbed. 

in Vh“ r s.Sde 8 of rd a en ,re W e a11 ^ “* 3 ** and 3 giH pli * in S 
Thev k sa?H aS ^T t J? em : “ What do V° u call that game?" 

Rama y a„d Princ«s lL" e *" aCt, " g the exi,e of Prince 

The King sat down and watched. 
bunS'a cot,“ie here"” Sreat f ° reSt Dandaka? We shall 

no”?o h have°a e Se a m?o P ££" W “ d ^ ^ S “ med 
fire: Prince^Si ^ 0 ^ 8 r °° ,S and tree Ieaves withou ‘ * 

husband Rama V prepann S a meal for her exiled 

with 1 whonf g“i IZV^r- bu ' «*« *• ‘he demon 

a gw.; r; aitsif ««■ 

3 JMyj T “ «i» ~ <- 

. would not let the KW go h T n fi‘ a K sure t nd excitement 
dl e the death of ten demons/ h ° Ur the King had to 

Prince Vama ’and ^rfacess^tl^dV ^ g ° ne by when 
thytin be.. on the tree Ieaves 

moned his ministe^lndasked 5 him ^‘Do v'™'* He SUm ' 

children those are?’* nim * y° u know whose 
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The minister replied: “The girl is my daughter 
Ruchira, and the boy is Kausika, son of a poor priest.” 

The King said: “It is my wish that when these two 
grow up they shall be man and wife.” 

The minister dared not reply, but bent his head in 
disapproval. 


The King sent Kausika to the best school in his king¬ 
dom. Boys and girls of high lineage read there. Among 
them there was Ruchira, the minister’s daughter. The 
teacher was displeased to have Kausika, a poor priest’s 
son. in his school, and the other pupils were no less 
sore.' But the King’s will prevailed. 

Ruchira was in a dilemma. Boys and girls pointed 
at her and at Kausika, and whispered to one another. 
Her cheeks would flame and her eyes fill with angry 
tears. 

If Kausika picked up a book she had dropped, she 
would not even thank him. If he spoke to her, she would 
not reply. 

There was no end to the teacher’s affection and care 
for Ruchira. He was determined that she should pass 
ahead of Kausika in every branch of their studies; and 
Ruchira had made the same vow, too. 

It seemed that she would easily go ahead of him, for 
Kausika did not confine himself to his text-books. He 
liked to sing, to swim, to wander in the woods. 

The teacher took him to task: “Why don’t you ply 

your books with more care?” 

He replied r “My interests are not confined to books 

alone, they touch many other things.” 

The teacher advised: "Get rid of the needless interests. 

“Then my interest in books will also vanish.” 


After some days the King asked the teacher: 

Who is the best among your pupils? 

Ruchira,” replied the teacher. 

And what about Kausika? ’ . . » 

“I don’t think he has gained much from the school. 
The King said: “I wish Kausika and Ruchira to marry 
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each other.” 

The teacher could not hold back a sarcastic laugh. 

‘‘It will be the marriage of Dusk with Dawn.” 

The King summoned his minister and said: “Your 
daughter’s marriage with Kausika should not be delayed.” 

“But, Sire, my daughter objects to this marriage.” 

The King said: “Does a woman ever speak out the 
true desire of her heart?” 

“But her tears are significant.” 

“Does she think Kausika is unfit to be her husband?" 

“That is the truth.” 

The King said: “Then let there be a debate between 
the two before me. Unless Kausika wins, the marriage 
shall net take place.” 


The Court assembled. The King took his seat on the 
throne and Kausika sat at his feet. 

The teacher came in with the minister’s daughter. 
Kausika stood up and saluted both. Ruchira hardly look¬ 
ed at him. 


Never had the two debated with each other. The 
other pupils scornful of Kausika, had never let him take 
part in discussions. So, that day, when sarcasm flashed 
on his arguments like light on steel, the teacher was sur¬ 
prised and not a little displeased. Beads of sweat broke 
out on Ruchira’s fair brow and she nearly lost her head. 
Kausika left her only when she had been pushed to the 
brink of defeat. 

The teacher’s voice was choked with auger! Ruchi’s 
eyes were full of tears. 

The King turned to his minister and said: “Now let 
the marriage be arranged.” 

“ a with folded hands humbly said : “Pardon 

-ri? v- 1 do not want this marriage to take place.” 

The King was amazed. 

You refuse to accept the trophy of victory?” 

one X ha r ve Pl Ae Vew^d * mine ' bUt let some - 

pass 

The proposal was approved. ' 
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Kausika left school. He was seen sometimes in the 
shades of the woods, sometimes on hilltops. 

The teacher devoted all his energy to Ruchira’s train¬ 
ing. But what had happened to her? Where was her 
mind a-wandering? 

He was annoyed and cried: “If you do not take heed 
while there is still time, you will again be put to shame.” 

But it seemed that Ruchira wished for nothing more 
eagerly than to be put to shame for the second time. She 
seemed to have vowed to keep away from her books. 

The teacher burst out in anger: “By all the Sages, 
never again shall I take a woman pupil. I have known 
an end to the mysteries of the Scriptures, but not to those 
of a woman’s heart.” 


One day the minister said to the King: “A marriage 
proposal for my daughter has come from the House of 
Bhabadatta. In blood, wealth and fame the family has 
few equals. I await your Majesty’s approval.” 

The King asked: “What does your daughter say?” 

The minister replied: “Does a woman ever speak out 
the true desire of her heart?" 

“But her tears—are they not significant this time?” 

The minister could make no reply. 

The King sat in his garden and sent for the minister’s 
daughter. Ruchira came. 

The King asked : “Do you remember that game, 
Ruchira, the game of Rama’s exile?” 

Ruchira looked away with a bashful smile. 

The King said: “To-day I am eager to see that game 

played over again.” 

Ruchira pulled down her veil slightly over her face and 
kept silent. 

“We have the forest,” said the King, “and we have 

Prince Rama, but Princess Sita is wanting. If you wish, 

Ruchira, you can fill that want." 

Ruchira came nearer and bowed at the King’s feet. 

“But, darling, this time I shan’t play the part of the 
demon,” he laughed. 
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Ruchira raised her eyes darkly bright with love. 

The King said: “This time the demon’s part will be 
played by your teacher.’’ 



THE WEDDING 


l 

E vening has fallen. The bridegroom has arrived. Conch- 
shells are blowing, in spite of thunderclaps and the 
ceaseless patter of rain. 

The lights in the hall glitter on gold and jewels. Faces 
are bright with gaiety and laughter. The raiments 
of the bride and her Prince have been tied to each other 
in a nuptial knot as a symbol of union. 

Then there sounds a bugle of alarm and a warrior 
rushes in. Startled, the men jump to their feet. The 

soldier does not stop to take breath. “Rebels have poun¬ 

ced on the capital." he cries, “the Rana Ramsingh is going 
to the battle-field. He seeks the aid of you all. Come, 
every Rajput of honour, come!” 

“Victory be unto the Rana Ramsingh of Marwa/r," 

thunders the warrior. 

“Victory be unto the Rana Ramsingh of Marwar,” 

'thunders the Prince. The bride’s heart trembles at the 
voice, and to her eyes there comes a rush of tears. 

“Come, every Rajput of honour,” shouts the warrior. 
“Come, O Prince of Mctri. for there is not a moment to 

lose.” ) 

The conch-shells blow no more. The bridegroom un¬ 
ties the nuptial knot. He gazes deep into his bride's eyes 
and says: “Farewell. Princess, for I have heard the call 
of battle and of death.” 


Even in his bridegroom’s dress the Prince of Metri jumps 

on horseback and gallops off. The th ? usa "^ 

ceased to burn. Garland on neck, and wedding crown on 

head the Prince gallops off to do battle. 

The bride’s mother bursts into tears. “Cast away thine 

wedding dress, unhappy one,” she says. x 
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But the daughter replies: “Let it remain, Mother. I 
am going to the capital of Metri to find my Prince.” 

Brahmins bless her as she rides the palanquin in gaiety 
and splendour. When she reaches the palace gates of 
Metri, voices cry in the dark: “Who is there? Stop 
that music. The prince of Metri has been killed in battle. 
We have assembled here for his funeral.” 

The bride comes out from her palanquin and says: 
“Blow the bugles. Sound the flutes. The wedding shall 
be completed. The nuptial knot shall be tied again.” 

She comes to the prince of Metri, who, in bridegroom’s 
dress, lies on the funeral pyre. To the Prince’s wedding 
raiment she .ties her own. She takes his head on her 
lap and kisses his cold face. 

“Blessings be upon you,” the priests cry solemnly, “you 
who have conquered death.” 

Tongues of flame leap up from the pyre. The wedding 
is completed. 



LOTUS OFFERING 


T he lotuses had died in the cruel frost. One alone was 
still alive in the pond of Sudas, the gardener. 

He went to the palace to sell this lotus and met a rich 
merchant at the gate, who greatly admired it. 

“I shall buy your lotus,” he said, ‘‘and offer it to Bud* 
dha, who has come to this town. What price, gardener?” 
Sudas wanted a piece of gold. 

As the merchant was fumbling for the money, the King 
came out of the palace on his way to the Master. He 
saw the white lotus and exclaimed: ‘‘For Buddha I shall 
buy it. What price?” 

‘‘It has been sold for a coin of gold,” said the garden¬ 
er. 

The King replied: “I offer you ten gold coins.” 

“I offer twenty,” cried the merchant. 

They vied with each other to buy the flower. The 

price mounted up. 

The gardener listened and thought: ‘‘They want the 
lotus for the Master. How much more shall I get for it 

from Buddha himself?” ... .. 

‘‘Forgive me,” he said, his palms joined in supplica¬ 
tion. “I will not sell the flower.” And he ran breath¬ 
lessly to the place where Buddha sat in peace and divine 

splendour. , , , _ . . 

Sudas saw him and stood transfixed. For a while he 

could neither speak nor move. Then he threw himselt 
at the Master’s feet and offered him the lotus. 

“What is your wish?” the Master asked, smiling. ^ 
“Naught else but a speck of dust from thy feet, said 
the eager voice of the gardener. 
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The love-lorn one sits beside a flaming flower-bed and 
x makes an image of her departed lover. Bit by bit 
she gives it the likeness she has in her memory. She 
stares at the image, she gazes back into the past, and 
her eyes fill with tears. 

But every day a shadow deepens over the picture she 
has in her heart. What was once sharp and clear i s now 
blurred. Like the lotus at night, the petals of her me¬ 
mory slowly close. 

She grows angry with herself. She is filled with shame. 
Bent on self-torture, she begin? to live only on fruit and 
water, and to sleep on the floor. 

rhp A nJl e Jr i T U ear ? c ° m Pletion, it no longer resembles 
the likeness she has in her memory. It seems to resem- 

r? Ut ^deceives herself and comes 

for ever that * 1S hke the on e who has gone 

lam™ worsh jPs the image with lotus flowers. She puts 

n th J rOUn K T - h * lam P s are ™de of gold; the oi 

up dav b^H- 7^ ith u SCent - F,owers and candles pile 
a ^ • day ’ hldlng the im age from sight. P 

here.” hlld C ° meS Up l ° her and sa y s: “We want to play 
“Where?” 

“By the side of your doll.” 

Ano,he y r S Wnd1a« 0t »W W anv ° ne '° COmc near her.” 
flowers ” d y We want to P luck some of your 

“Which of them?” 

Sh^°4 e ys-‘X g j 0win 8 near that big doll.” 

Another ’savs 11 *J!f r t f uch those flowers.” 

way.” y * nng out that lamp and show us the 
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She turns the boy away saying. 
never be removed from there. 


“That lamp shall 


Rinds of children are followed by other bands of child- 

£ !• “ sjss 

An old man calls on her and asks. won y s 
see the fair, darling?" 

. “Indeed I can’t.” let’s co 

A young woman runs up and cues. >• 

to the fair.” 

A child pu\\s her "by 1 * the hem of her sari : "Take me 

W,t B h ut y rhe ,0 can„ e of conflation of her heart’s 

desire even for a moment. 

One night she hears a sound 1ft.*. distant « of 

waves. Pilgrims are 5 P a * 5 • wa y t o the fair; some 

hundreds and thousands on tneir ,_, 

have burdens, others walk 'VJth e ^P^y • lost in 

When she wakes, the song of the °" as ^ ■ tQ go t0 

s - 

de An r d d eage V rTy she gets up and hurries into the garden. 

XS£ hrO m Ugh the garden; the 

«° r f b of hurrying"men and women docs no. stop for a 

moment. . ...oif* “Where is rny lover?” 

rvf e S ' y wht C pe?sf hem'-He^among those who are 

pa At ng t'his moment a child comes and says: "Take me 

along with you. 

“Where?” 
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“Why, aren’t you going to see" the fair?” 

“Yes, certainly I am!” 

She crosses the flower-bed and joins the pilgrims, for 
amongst the living she has found that which was lost. 


g-2 


PRICE OF A HEAD 


T he ruler of Koshala was known far and wide as a friend 
of the helpless and poor. 

The King of Kashi was sick with jealousy. “My sub¬ 
jects consider him greater than me. He has intrigued to 
capture their hearts by a pretence of charity. Shameless 
daring! Soldiers, prepare for battle! The sword shall 
be the test of greatness!” 

The battle was soon over. Defeated, the ruler of 
Koshala fled to the jungles. The victor said: “Charity 
behoves none but him who has the might of arms." 

The country was stricken with grief. Men said that 
the doom of the world was near, for God’s justice had 
ceased and the righteous suffered. 

The King of Kashi was mad with anger. 

“Why do they grieve for him? Am I nothing to them? 
Is it all part of a conspiracy? The enemy seeks to snatch 
victory from the jaws of defeat. Listen, my messengers, 
let it be known all over my land, that whoever captures 
the King of Koshala and brings him to my palace shall 
receive a hundred pieces of gold.” 

Messengers carried the proclamation from door to ddor. 
But people shrank from them, and shut their ears. 


The fallen King wandered in the jungles as a solitary 
sscctic «- 

One day a traveller met him and said: “Tell me, forest- 
dweller, which is the way to the Kingdom of Koshala? 
“What sends you to that kingdom, friend?” 

The traveller replied: “I am a merchant by caste. My 
ship has foundered in a storm, leaving me a penniless 
beggar. The King of Koshala is a friend of the helpless. 

He will be moved by my plight.” . 

The ascetic smiled to hide his tears. He thought for 
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a while, sighed and murmured: “Come with me. I shall 
take you to him who will fulfil your desire.” 


King * 0 * Kashi £ntered the P aIace and bowed before the 

hll ‘‘!, r !f S - the r “ Ier ° f Koshala. You have promised a 

0 l. g0,d . to h,m who brings me as a captive 
to your pa,a ce. Give that reward to my companion. King 
and redeem your vow.” 8f 

c< J urti f- rs lo <>ked on in dumb silence, and even the 
soldiers fought to kill emotion in their hearts 

rose ?o K hTs S fe 8 et Ze a nd t la t u h g e hed ranSCr 3 l0ng WhUe ' then 

Prisoner, you seek to conquer me through death? i 

mine ” re He y ° Ur , hopes - To ' da V thev^torywi! be 
mine. He paused, then added: “Take back KncSaiV 
O King, and with it take my heart” Koshala, 
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GURU GOVINDA 


G ovinda, the fallen chief of the Sikhs, was recalling 
his own past. Hopes cherished in youth had died. 
His mind ached with a thousand doubts, questionings. 
Had he achieved naught but futility? Sad and weary, 
Govinda was sunk in thought when a man of the fiery race 
of Pathans came to him and demanded payment for a 

horse. „ 

"Leave me now, brother. I shall pay you tomorrow. 
"No, I must have it at once," the Pathan cried angrily, 
and seizing the Sikh’s hand he called him a thief. 

A naked sword flashed like lightning, and the Pathan 

fell lifeless on the ground. , , , , 

The Sikh Chief mused gloomily on what he had done 

in a moment of mad anger. 

"I have shed blood uselessly," he said to himself. My 
sword has plunged me into sin. The rest of my life I must 
pass in atonement." 

He sent for the Pathan’s child, began to rear him up as 
his own, and taught him the use of arms. His followers 

said : 

"We are afraid, Sire. Who has ever tamed a.tiger s 
cub? When the Pathan boy grows up he will be like ms 


father. .... . 

“What is all my teaching worth if it fails to make a 
tieer’s cub grow to be a tiger?" the Chief answered. 

■nie boy grew up. He loved the Chief as h.s own 
father an/ followed him about like a shadow. Thei old 
Chief’s sons had all died in battle, and the Pathanfifled 
their place. One day the grown-up boy touched the 
Chief’s* 5 feet and said : “I have learnt the use of arms. 
Permit me now to become a soldier in the King s army and 

Ca GovJnda W saidJ in “i shall test your valour. Follow me. 
sword in hand/ 
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They walked in silence through the forest and reached 
a rivulet. The water, knee-deep, shone like crystal. 
Darkness was »spreading over the sky. Govinda stopped 
and said: “Mahmud, come here and dig in this place.” 

A large piece of stone came out from the sand. Govinda 
said: “See these red stains? It’s your father’s blood. 
Here I severed his head instead of paying for a horse he 
had sold me. Take vengeance, Pathan, and quench with 
blood the thirst of your father’s ghost.” 

There was a cry of fierce anger and Mahmud sprang 
on the chief like a wounded beast. Govinda was calm 
and smiling. The Pathan flung the weapon at his feet 
and sobbed in anguish: 

"Do not play with the Devil; I have forgotten my 

father s murder and learnt to love you even as I loved the 

dead one. Do not rouse the sleeping snake. Let it starve 
and die! 


Since that day the Pathan kept apart from the Chief. 
He never came to him with a weapon. One evening 
Govinda invited him to play chess. Mahmud lost game 

Chief flUS*' a , H £ W i? S P° nd< : rin S over a move when the 

Sighed mockingly: 3 P ' eCe fr ° m the chessboard and 

-Xr^" d he W ex 0 pe P ct ay but Ch d e e S f S ea^' h ^ f3thCr ' S murde ^ 

n_? r U ‘ c . k , as h&htning toe Pathan seized a dagger that lav 
near at hand, and drove it into Govinda’s heart * 

mv ^on dy ar 1§ l C I lief SI ? iled contentedly and said: “Oh 


THE LAST SONG 


I n the kingdom of Bhoja, the girl who went every morn¬ 
ing to sing in the temple was a forest waif. 

Acharya, the musical instructor, said: “Once, at day¬ 
break, a strange tune reached my ears. When, basket 
in hand. I went to pluck flowers in the woods, I found the 
baby at the foot of a plant.” 

Afterwards Acharya reared up the baby, who became 
to him dear as his musical instrument. Song came from 
her throat even before speech came from her lips. 

Then Acharya lost his voice; he was short of sight. 
His adopted daughter took care of him as though he were 
a child. 

Youths came from far and near to hear her sing. 
Acharya saw them and his heart trembled; for he knew 
that when the stem becomes loose the flower drops off. 

The girl said: "I cannot live a moment away from 
you.” 

Acharya caressed her. 

“The song that has left me has found expression in 
you,” he said. “If I lose you, all my life’s labour will 
have been in vain.” 


On a full-moon night in the month of phalgun, when 
spring had come upon the earth, Kumarasen, the chief 
pupil of Acharya, made obeisance to his preceptor and 


said : 

“I have won Madhabi’s heart. If you give me your 
permission, sir, we shall wed.” „ 

There were tears in Acharya s eyes. “Fetch my lyre, 
he cried, “and you two sit in front of me like King and 

Queen.” . . 

Acharya took his lyre and began to sing. I am sing¬ 
ing the last song of my life,” he said. 
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He sang the first line, but could not go on: the tune 
began to tremble like a flower heavy with drops of rain. 
At last he handed the lyre to Kumarasen and said: “Take 
my instrument.” Then he put Madhabi’s hand on the 
hand of Kumarasen and said: “Take my life.” And he 
added: “You two sing out my song to the end.” 

Madhabi and Kumarasen began to sing. It was as 
though the sky and the moon had joined their voices. 


At this moment a royal messenger knocked at the door. 

Trembling, Acharya stood up and asked: “What is the 
Kings pleasure?” 

The messenger replied : “Your daughter has been favo- 
ured by fortune. The king has summoned her.” 

Acharya said: "Summoned her? what for?” 
“To-morrow morning the princess wifi start for Kam- 
bhoja, where her husband lives. Your daughter will ac¬ 
company her as a lady-in-waiting” 


princess° n if 'waV the P' ac ° ck ^aped palanquin of the 

<rZ ° f fl * Shed 

on fhc dusTl'ike 6 ; 'broken", 6 ° f ^ Charya ^ motionless 
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♦*T*heft from the royal treasury! Seize the culprit, or 
* else, captain of the city guards, you shall have to 
pay with your severed head!” 

Goaded by the royal wrath the guards were out on a 
furious man-hunt. 

In a wrecked shrine at the rim of the city, an alien lay 
asleep. He had set out from his far home to sell horses. 
Robbers had waylaid him and taken away all he possessed. 
Bajrasen, in deep distress, was returning to his own 
land. The guards pounced on the helpless stranger. At 
last they had found their man! 

Down the main street he was led, arms manacled and 

ankles heavy with chains. 


Shyama, the peerless one, sat at her window, leaning 
out in languor, watching the flow of traffic in the street. 
Her eyes grew startled. A shudder went through her 

limbs. . . , 

The woe! Who was that youth, godlike in mien, be¬ 
ing taken to prison as a common thief? 

She summoned her maid: “Rush down to the street. 
Tell the captain that Shyama craves his presence in her 
humble abode. Ask him to step in along with his cap- 

Shyama! The captain felt his blood quicken. He 
turned, hurried into the house. Bajrasen, the prisoner, 
followed slowly, his head bent in utter shame. 

“Why this untimely call?” said the captain, and his 

smile was wistful with expectation. . 

But the captive lifted his bowed head and spoke sharp 

W °“Why this playfulness? Must you, an image of so 
much grace, enjoy the sight of an innocent aliens dis- 
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honour? Must you bid him into your house so your 
eyes be sated with fun?” 

“Fun, stranger?” grieved Shyama. “Would that I 
could wear your iron shackles, in exchange for all the 
gold on my person. Deep down in me I feel the throb 
of your insult and your hurt.” 

Her brimming eyes lay wide upon the youth as if with 
their tender caress they would wipe off all his disgrace 
and shame. 

Take all I have, all,” she addressed the officer, “and 
set the captive free.” 

“Fair one, I see no way to act on your bidding, I am 
helpless. With the treasury pilfered, the royal wrath will 
be assuaged by nothing but the sacrifice of a life.” 

Shyama, woe-begone, clasped his hands, pleading: 

“Let your prisoner live for two days and nights. Just 
two days and nights.” 

• “Be it so,” the captain assented. 


niJhl f he ceil opcned at the end °f the second 
fn 8 her h d a W ci man ste PP ed into the deep dark, a lamp 
n her hand. She approached the condemned man await- 

pray«s eCU At "a sLn^lT abs ° rbed saying his last 

o) e sSmjfse h Wift ' y - h The “ nV ' at bolted" up" andTn a^ze 

Hi S su vrr h h u ikeT a ' hc h e f to b kr. vn lotus ° f a fa «- 

bearing thTmnttn ‘"1° my darkness even as fair dawn. 

niRht of delirious 8 dr S 2d 'Tife "part for " b ' aCk 

bright release fnr ,i Ll \ e s P, ark f °r a dying man, 

carnate in this cruel city?" 1 " - “ rC you ' Merc y in - 
“Mercy incarnate? I?” 

wifoa sU,o n !f ° f lau S hler wakened the prison as 

down in TstrLm of tei r ° r - LaUghm 8 tnadly she broke 
shattered by a nameless pa'in 8 " 6 '’'" 8 *" Utter des P erat ion. 

streets* o? C ,H° mbi . ned hardness °f all the stones paving the 
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a firm grip and drew him away from the cell and out of 
the prison gates. 


Dawn broke upon the river. A boat lay moored at the 
bank. 

“Come, stranger,” cried the woman, climbing into the 
boat: “Come, my beloved. All bonds of the past severed, 
I unite my life to yours. With you, my lover and my 
master, I set myself adrift on an unknown course.” 

The boat glided off.. Birds warbled gaily in the wooded 
banks. Bajrasen held the dear face pressed against his 
bosom and asked: 

“Tell me, what riches did you have to offer to secure my 
freedom? Let me know, pauper as I am, the full extent of 
my indebtedness.” 

But the lovelorn woman clung closer to him and said : 
“This is not the hour for such talk.” 


Fast winds and the swift current sped off the boat, far, 
farther. The sun hardened and the calm of midday 
settled down. The women of the village had bathed in 
the river and gone back in their dripping clothes, their 
filled pitchers propped against their hips. Quiet lay on 
the banks. The boat drew up close to a flight of steps. 
Even the birds were silent in their shaded nests and only 
grasshoppers hummed. 

Heavy with the scent of ripened corn the breeze came 
blowing, stripping bare the veiled face of the woman. 
Bajrasen, now sick with love, his heart full, breathed in 
Shyama’s ear, the catch of heavy emotion in his voice: 

"You who have freed me from frail shackles now hold 
me in bonds that are unbreakable. Now tell me, sweet, 
how you have achieved the miracle of my release. I shall 
pay off my debts to you with life itself, the life that is 

truly yours.” , . . , 

But the woman drew the veil back to her face and said: 

“This is not the hour yet.” 


As daylight withdrew beyond the sunset sky, the boat 
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stopped again. The crescent moon cast itself into the 
river. The gloom of the riverbank shivered with the 
crickets’ chirping. Shyama stooped over the youth as 
he lay on his back, her breath fast, her mass of hair 
pouring down on him blackly. 

Shyama spoke: 

“What I had to do to save your life was hard. But it 
is yet harder to tell you about it. Having listened to the 
tale, wipe it off your memory. 

"Uttiya was a lad on the threshold of youth. He was 
hopelessly in love with me. At my bidding he took upon 
himself the charge of theft for which you had been con- 

rh^ n ? d ' » e 8 ? Ve r is ,ife - !t is my Slory, not shame, 
deed ’’ ^ *** ° f ™ y masler 1 have done a heinous 

w j£ e . wood *’ stee Ped in silence, guarded the sleep of 
winged creatures. The bank of darkness advanced, 

[hit wer^.h 3 P k ‘ ° Ver lhe river - The dressing hands 
ped. T s £ rtoul dr °H P c 

SfiSS,. Sh — >«“ « hacked “creeper] 

thf h oif^o S f Pe vo,I 1 r S f kneeS firm,y ¥ in her arms: “Grant me 

on mV but kt §1V 5 neSS - Let God ’ s Punishment be 
RWo b 1 , !* a ve forgiveness from you, my master ” 

blazed re,eaSed himSe,f from her embrace. * His eyes 

min^at'suc 0 h m he;vv d co«" 'T" *° . SaVe this P e “y life ° f 

with your unsDeakah^ V . Savin ? lt you have stained it 

in my nostrils for ifil iSSS?'* GurSCd is breath 

moment of my bcin° for I ^ bted to you. Cursed is each 
He cnnnoV. u V f 1 ° we n to you r sin.” 
ing the P g?^ 8 m w i^ and da rted into the woods, startl- 

In the windless depths of ° f dr ,! ed leaves underfoot, 

herbs hung heavy around pun S ent odours of 

in the deep darkInom^S- The tal1 trees branching out 

The pathway ended on a^Md* 01 ^ ! hapes and figures, 
forest, a thousand armc rr?^? d " Wa . l b e creeper-hung 
trespassers The w-ind ^ ted m silent forbidding to all 

down at las,. And the^waV.''b end °f his tether, sank . 
his shadow. a figure behind him, almost 
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The woman had walked the long rough way at his 
heels on torn and bleeding feet. The wanderer could 
now feel her presence. His fists clenched. His voice 
growled. 

“Wilt thou not leave me alone?" 

In a flash she was upon him and the sudden flood-tide 
of her enveloped him. He was swamped by her limbs 
and her hair and her touch and her kisses and quick 
heaving breath. Gaspingly she cried: “I will not let you 
go." And she cried : “Punish me with your own hands, 
Hurt me. Let the accounts be settled that way. But I 
will not let you go.” 

The starless dark felt fear and even the roots deep down 
under earth shivered as that cry came for the last time, 
cut short, as though strangled. A figure had slumped and 
it lay motionless. 


It was dawn when Bajrasen came back to the riverside. 
The brass trident of a shrine glinted in sunlight. Bajrasen 
crouched on the lone sands. Like a demented man for 
whom life had ceased, he sat through the dragging noon, 
mindless of the sun’s fire. Passing women cried won¬ 
dering: “Who are you, homeless stranger? Come under 

our roof for shelter and solace.” 

But he gave no response. His throat was parched yet 
he did not touch the water in the stream. At last, when 
the day had ended, he rose, staggered off toward the boat. 
Nearing it, he sped like a moth drawn by a fatal flame. 
An anklet lay discarded on the bed. „ 

He clasped it to his bosom and the jingle of the bells 
pierced him like a hundred shafts, through and through. 
A blue apparel lay heaped at the corner of the bed. He 
pressed his face against the soft fabric drinking in with 
each breath the scent of the body it had draped, and h 
filled himself with the scent of her as though he would 


The crescent moon reclined in the sky. Bajrasen gazed 
at the woods and cried hoarsely with his arms out¬ 
stretched: “Come back, :ay beloved, come. 

* Out of the shadows of the wood a deeper shadow 

emerged. 
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“Come back, my beloved, come.” 

The shadow grew palpable. 

The woman flung herself at Bajrasen’s feet. 

“Forgive me, my master, that I live still. Your puni¬ 
shing hand was not ruthless enough.” 

His gaze devoured her an instant, and in that instant 
his arms lifted in hunger and reached toward her, then 
with a violent start he held himself. He pulled himself 
away f 

“Why art thou back? Why?” 

The anklet burned his hand and he dropped it. He 
tossed aside the soft blue apparel. Turning round he 
cried hollowly, “Go back. Leave me forever and forever.” 

She was frozen awhile, with bowed head, then stooped 
again and touched his feet, in a last salutation. And she 
rose and walked away, down the riverbank and into the 
woods, and was lost like an exquisite dream that, on 
awakening, fades off into the night's oblivion. 


ATTAINMENT 


A lone , in the deep of the forest, he was lost in his hard 
penance. He would win for mankind the right to 
eternal life. He would make man attain divinity. That 
was the objective he had set himself. 

By the edge of the forest lived a young girl of the 
wood-gatherers. She offered the ascetic palmfuls of fruit, 
every day, and brought him water from the stream. 

His penance grew harder. Presently he abjured even 
fruit. Birds pecked at them as they lay rotting at his 
feet. Then the water, too, that the girl offered him in 
leaf-cups lay untouched. , . . 

The girl mused in sorrow: “Is there nothing left for 

me to do?” , . , 

She gathered wild blossoms and laid them humbly be¬ 
fore him. The ascetic took no notice. . ., 

When the sun hardened at midday, she stood beside 
him and held a corner of her sari overhead, making shade. 
But sun and shade were alike to the ascetic. 

When the moonless night was a pit of darkness, she 
sat watching him, without sleep She guarded him, 
though there was nothing to fear. He remained unaware 

of her presence. 


There had been a time when the young ascetic had 
looked up at her and softly asked : "All's well with you i. 

She had answered: “Ill or well—to me it-is all the 
same. But you—have you no one to call your f own. 
Mother? Sister? Some one to take care of you. 

“I have so many kinsfolk,” he said, “but what can > 
do for me? Can they give me immortality. 

“Life is so very precious only because it comes to 

Cl “ e 'am in quest” of life everlasting. I shall make man- 
kind deathless/* And he said much else, half speaki g 
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to himself. The girl understood little of what he said. 
She only felt a strange heavy restlessness. It was as the 
peacock feels before a cloudburst so that it has to break 
into dance. 

The days passed. The ascetic now abjured his speech. 

He ceased to say a word to the girl as she came and went. 

And the days passed. The ascetic’s eyes now remained 

over closed, not opening for a flick to give the girl a bare 
glance. 


She felt that his penance lay between them as a thou¬ 
sand-mile stretch of space. A thousand years might pass 
without bringing them nearer by a hand’s width. Her 

" a K s sh ? rn of a11 illusion. Yet, sometimes, a sob 
rose to her throat and she said to herself: “If only he 
had one word for me in the course of the day, all my 
hours would be fulfilled. If only he took a little fruit 

flavour?”' thC f °° d f ° r my ° wn mouth would regain its 


r,£»« 

at r hea« ‘he was® abm^He^ponde^l'•''“‘••S! 8 *,’, 1 " 1 * 

coufd ‘meet“the of^eir a ££ Tj? 

"e d young 

ditation." V ° ty and break the power of his me- 

struments of ‘ Heav^Tfo defeat haVe l ° employ the in ' 
be a defeat for Heaven itself wouId 

ment He i„ the hands of Woman ?oo“‘ ‘ he instru - 
Indra saw the point. 
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the wind from some enchanted land touched the girl of 
the wood-gatherers and her body filled with the richness 
of a new grace, ihe longing in her heart was an ache. Her 
thoughts were like a swarm of bees that were honey- 
dazed. 

That was the moment when one series of tortuous pe¬ 
nances ended. The ascetic would now go deeper in the 
forest, to the seclusion of a far mountain cave. He open¬ 
ed his eyes, preparing himself. 

He saw in front of him the girl of the wood-gatherer. 
She had flowers in her hair and her sari was vivid. She 
was like a person known vet unknown. She was like a 
song of which the tune comes to mind but the words 
escape recollection. She was like a sketch that was long 
in outlines, but a sudden fancy had led the artist to take 
it up again, and use colour. 

The ascetic rose to his feet. “I have to leave for a 

place afar,” he said. 

The girl asked: “Why, my master? 

“To complete my penance.” 

She folded her hands together as in a prayer. Must 
you deny me even the bliss of just gazing a you. 

The ascetic sat down and was long bemused. His Ups 

closed again. 


He had fulfilled a wish of hers! But his conjpHance 
hurt the girl instantly, as if a long sharp needle 
thrust into her heart. 

She thought: "What >s my va ue? Who am I 
<;tand in the way of his Attainment. 

That night, sleepless in her leaf-bed, she grew a ra 

^nesTsurged in her, filling her to the bnm 

But , in the t^rs burst from her eyes 

under the shade of a tree. ® - t jn vain to ho ld them 

back-°She d U id not kn'ow why it was that she was in such 

misery'. 
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She came back to the ascetic, touched his feet in salu¬ 
tation and said : “I seek thy blessings, my Master.” 
"What for?” 

“I am leaving for a place afar.” 

The ascetic blessed her. "Go, then, and attain 
fulfilment. 


His penance was over at last. 

Indra stood before him. 

"The conquest is yours. You have attained the right 
io neaven. 

JJjf. ascetic said : “Then I need it no longer.” 

What is it that you ask?” 

I ask for the girl o( the wood-gatherer,” answered the 


A WRONG MAN IN WORKERS’ PARADISE 


T he man had never believed in mere utility. 

Having had no useful work, he indulged in mad 
whims. He made little pieces of sculpture—men, women 
and castles, quaint earthen things dotted over with sea- 
shells. He painted. Thus he wasted his, time on all that 
was useless, needless. People laughed at him. At times 
he vowed to shake off his whims, but they lingered in his 
mind. 

Some boys seldom ply their books and yet pass their 
tests. A similar thing happened to this man. He spent 
his earthlife in useless work and yet after his death the 
gates of Heaven opened wide for him. 

But the Moving Finger writes even in Heaven. So it 
came to pass that the aerial messenger who took charge 
of the man made a mistake and found him a place in 
Workers’ Paradise. 

In this Paradise you find everything except leisure. 
Here men say: “God! We haven’t a moment to 

spare.” Women whisper: “Let’s move on, time’s a- 

flying.” All exclaim : “Time is precious.” “We have our 
hands full, we make use of every single minute, they 
sigh complainingly, and yet those words make them 
happy and exalted. 

But this newcomer, who had passed all his life on Earth 
without doing a scrap of useful work, did not fit in with 
the scheme of things in Workers’ Paradise. He lounged 
in the streets absently and jostled the hurrying men. He 
lav down in green meadows, or close to the fast-flowing 
streams, and was taken to task by busy farmers. He was 
always in the way of others. 

A hustling girl went every day to a silent torrent 
(silent since in the Workers' Paradise even a 
would not waste its energy s.nging) to fill her P tcher. 
The girl’s movement on the road was like the rapid 
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movement of a skilled hand on the strings of a guitar. 
Her hair was carelessly done; inquisitive wisps stooped 
often over her forehead to peer at the dark wonder of her 
eye. 

The idler was standing by the stream. As a princess 
sees a lonely beggar and is filled with pity, so the busy 
girl of Heaven saw this one and was filled* with pity. 

“A—ha!” she cried with concern. “You have no work 
in hand, have you?” 

The man sighed. “Work! I have not a moment to 
spare for work.” 


The girl did not understand his words, and said, "I 
shall spare some work for you to do, if you like." 

The man replied: “Girl of the silent torrent, all this 
time I have been waiting to take some work from your 
hands." J 


‘‘What kind of work would you like?” 

“Will you give me one of your pitchers, one that you 
can spare? 

She asked: “A pitcher? You want to draw water 
from the torrent?" 


No. I shall draw pictures on your pitcher.” 

I he girl was annoyed. 

v • i ; P,c ! ures » in deed ! I have no time to waste on such as 
you. I am going.” And she walked away. 


pers ° n Ret the belter of one who 
had nothing to do? Every day they met, and everv dav 

5ou S r a, clav°Dkch^ ,rl 'l 0f h th N 5 aent t0rrent * § ive me one of 
your clay pitchers. I shall draw pictures on it.” 

s£‘s sus* 

*5,'XST ■" *" d T' 

The man laughed. 

S erve^o in pu rp ^e" CUlre may haVe no meanin S *nd may 
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The girl went away with her pitcher. At home, away 
from prying eyes, she held it in the light, turned it round 
and round and scanned the painting from all angles. At 
n;ght she moved out of bed, lighted a lamp and scanned 
it again in silence. For the first time in her life she had 
seen something that had no meaning and no purpose at 
all. 

When she set out for the torrent the next day, her hur¬ 
rying feet were a little less hurried than before. For a 
new sense seemed to have wakened in her, a sense that 
seemed to have no meaning and no purpose at all. 

She saw the pointer standing by the torrent and asked 
in confusion : 

“What do you want of me?” 

"Only some more work from your hands.” 

“What kind of work would you like?” 

“Let me make a coloured ribbon for your hair,” he 
answered. 

“And what for?” 

“Nothing.” 

Ribbons were made, bright with colour. The busy 
girl of Workers’ Paradise had now to spend a lot of time 
every day tying the coloured ribbon around her hair. 
The minutes slipped by, unutilized. Much work was left 
unfinished. 


In Workers’ Paradise work had of late begun to suffer. 
Many persons who had been active before were now idle, 
wasting their precious time on useless things such as 
painting and sculpture., 

The elders became anxious. A meeting was called. 
All agreed that such a state of affairs had so far been un¬ 
known in the history of Workers’ Paradise. 

The aerial messenger hurried in, bowed before the 

elders and made a confession. .. „ . . , 

“I brought a wrong man into this Paradise, he said. 

“It is all due to him.” 

The man was summoned. As he came the elders saw 
his fantastic dress, his quaint brushes, his paints, and they 
knew at once that he was not the right sort for Workers 

Paradise. 
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Stiffly the President said: 

"This is no place for the like of you. You must leat-e.” 

The man sighed in relief and gathered up his brush and 
paint. But as he was about to go, the girl of the silent 
torrent came up tripping and cried: 

“Wait a moment. I shall go with you.” 

The elders gasped in surprise. Never before had a 
thing like this happened in Workers’ Paradise—a thing 
that had no meaning and no purpose at all! 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 


I N D R A , THE KING OF THE GODS, BRIHASPATI , 
THE HEAVENLY TEACHER, AND KARTIKEYA, THE 
COMMANDER, SIT IN COUNCIL DISCUSSING 

COSMIC PROBLEMS 

INDRA 

T eacher of the Immortals, you know how the Titans 
once threatened to drive us out of Heaven. At that hour 
of danger we fought the enemy, with Man as our ally, and 
won the battle. But have you thought of the greater 
danger that faces us to-day? 

BRIHASPATI 

Heavenly King, I do not know what you mean. What 
danger are you speaking of? 

INDRA 

That Heaven has ceased to exist. 

BRIHASPATI 

Ceased to exist? How’s that? Aren't we all living 
in Heaven? 


INDRA 

We are simply living on our habits. Never did we 
notice how day by day Heaven grew smaller and smaller, 
dwindled into a shadow and ceased at last to exist. 

KARTIKEYA 

.But, King of the Immortals, don’t we still perform our 
usual ceremonies with all their ancient splendour? 
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INDRA 

Ceremonies, yes; they are even gaining in number and 
pomp. Like the splendour of sunset with darkness at its 
back. You know. Heavenly Commander, Heaven has 
become so unreal that it has even lost all fear of invasion. 
Do you remember how long we have had no attack from 
the Titans? They don’t attack because there's naught 
to rltack. When Heaven lived in fear of invasion, it was 
real. But since it became unreal- 

KARTIKEYA 

Your meaning is becoming clearer to me. 


BRIHASPATI 

We wake up from a dream and know instantlv that we 
have been dreaming; even so we hear you and we know 
that we have been living in illusion. 


KARTIKEYA 

Do you know how I feel? I gaze at my shining arms 
and armour and imagine that all's well. Then someone 
whispers, “Look around you for a while.” I look around, 
and see that there’s nothing on which to use my weapons. 
Since we no longer have an aim or an object my arms 
have become a burden that merely clanks and clatters. 

BRIHASPATI 

We must find out how it all came to pass. 


INDRA 


Heaven has lost touch with the soil from which it used 
to gather strength : that is the cause. d 


What soil? 


BRIHASPATI 


INDRA 

The soil of the Earth. You remember the days when 
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Man used to come up to Heaven in aid of the Gods, and 
the Gods used to go down to the Earth to fight the ene¬ 
mies of Man. Heaven and Earth were then within 
easy reach of each other. Unless Heaven keeps in touch 
with the Earth it can never exist. 

KARTIKEYA 

And the Earth, too, is threatening to fall to ruins. Man 
has ceased to trust his own valour; he trusts naught but 
the material. The link with Heaven having been lost, 
the human soul cannot break through the weight of mat¬ 
ter and rise to the realm of light. 

BRIHASPATI 

Where’s the remedy? 


INDRA 

Heaven must be linked to Earth again. 

BRIHASPATI 

But the track down which the Gods used to descend to 
the Earth has long gone, without leaving any trace. It 
was better so, I used to think, telling myself that thus 
alone could Heaven prove its self-sufficiency. 

INDRA 

Once we used all to think so; but now we can see that 
Heaven cannot exist by itself. Drunk with the wine o 
immortality, we missed the truth; meanwhile the patn 
to the Earth, long untrodden, has vanished for ever. 


KARTIKEYA 

After defeating the Titans we made Heaven impug¬ 
nable to the enemy. The wealth of a ^ s U ^ a n d s 

within itself and was never put to use b ®yond *ts t>ound ^ 
Ace followed age. We lived in complete isolation. W 
slrode"on the path of progress. But the gulf.between 
ourselves and the rest of creation grew wider and deeper. 
So it is that we stand alone to-day without an ally. 
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1NDRA , 

Be it progress or not, whatever creates isolation creates 
futility, too. When the great drift away from the small, 
they lose their greatness and cower under their own 
weight. To-day, the light of Heaven has no relation to 
the earthen lamplight and is even like a phantom flame; 
a penalty more severe even than the pain of extinction. 
Heaven has built unscalable walls and sheltered itself 
from the tainted winds of other worlds. We must pierce 
these walls of isolation to regain our real freedom. We 
must bring back our union with the ignorant and down¬ 
trodden, the sinful and dejected. 

BRIHASPATI 

And how would you do it? 


INDRA 

I shall go down to the Earth in person. 

BRIHASPATI 

There lies the trouble. The way to the Earth has been 
wiped out for ever. 

INDRA 

^ I .i°i uld "! ver a f ain 80 there as an Immortal. But 
coidd I not descend to the Earth as a child of Man? A 

f "?h fr ° m *1 ? ky * hides its I '8 ht in space and reaches 
the Earth as <*rthly matter. Even thus shall I go there 
—as a child of the soil. 

BRIHASPATI 

horn the fam j! y which you would care to be 

tradinp rfi?. 3 P °°u E t rth ’ my Master - ruled over by the 
trading classes who have made the intellectuals their 

slaves and depend on the arms of fighting castes 

INDRA 

It’s not for me to decide where to be born. I must 
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find a place for myself in any home which draws me 
into it. 

BRIHASPATl 

How will you forget that you are Indra? 

INDRA 

I must wipe out that memory and be one with Man, 
in order that I may succeed in my mission. 


KARTIKEYA 

I had nearly forgotten all about the existence of the 
Earth. To-day your words have stirred my memory. 
Ah, the young, dark Earth, gazing longingly Heavenward 
through the avenues of sunrise and sunset—what joy to 
take away her fears, to put new hope into her heart! Has 
the beauteous one, clad in green, the moon shining on 
her crown, forgotten that she is the beloved of the Gods. 


INDRA 

In her South Wind I shall leave the message that, 
parted from her, Heaven is sighing in pain. The se\en 
oceans of the Earth, are they not the tears of Hea\en. 
symbols of the anguish of separation? 

KARTIKEYA 

If you permit us, we too shall descend to the Earth. 

BRIHASPATl 

—And see the deathless light shining through the dark 
veil of Death. 

KARTIKEYA 

Whv must we be deprived of the joy of serving? 1 fee* 

sa 

less greed. 
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BRIHASPATI 

And it is owing to my absence that man is worshipping 
knowledge, never, for its own sake, but always for practi¬ 
cal utility. 


INDRA 

1 am going to cut a path for you. When the right 
moment comes, you will descend to the Earth even as 
ripe fruit drops from the stem that bears it. Wait here 
till then. 


KARTIKEYA 

But how, King Indra, shall we know that the time 
has come? 


BRIHASPATI 

Easily. When Heaven echoes with the shouts of vie 
tory frem the Earth— 


INDRA 


♦ No ’ You will not hear any shout of vic- 

The *7 nds of Heaven will breathe into your ears 
the news that my mission has gained its object. 

KARTIKEYA 

H.,bL ntiI that day i P* rh *ps we shall not know in what 
dusty cover you have hidden yourself— 

BRIHASPATI 

TH 1 ” the aI1 P ,a y the game of hide-and-seek 

There, wealth dresses itself in the iarb of poverty power 

1 n0t f Ways real: you have to rely on IhefnvisibJe! 

KARTIKEYA 

brow'tinrned so 'pMewTayf' Why haS the 
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BRIHASPATI 

Let the glory of your birth for the sake of Man shine 
on your brow like a gleaming star. 

INDRA 

Brihaspati, the pangs of my earthly birth have al¬ 
ready taken hold of me. There has been a parting bet¬ 
ween blissful Heaven and the woeful Earth. To bring 
the two together, I have to fight through storms of pain. 
I bid you farewell, my Friends. The soul’s emancipation 
lies beyond the tortuous paths of life. 


I 
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A SOJOURN IN HELL 


A VOICE 

•y^HERE goest thou. King of kings? 

SOM AKA 

Who calls me? In this deep dark of cloud land I can 

see naught. Hold your chariot awhile, aerial messenger. 

and let me have a look around. 

€ 

A VOICE 

Descend, pray descend, mighty Monarch, journeying 
to the land of the gods. 


SOMAKA 

Who art thou? Where dost thou speak from? 

A VOICE 

at I Jj s Ritvik ’ no °ther. Ritvik. who was the chief priest 
at your royal court. F 


bOMAKA 


andmaf 6 lw VS A 0t th< T universe have turned to vapour 

Skv iT unto^h^K d regi ° n ° f eternal Sloom wher e P the 

mniimfiT ° UChed by . sun or moon or stars and massive 

of°aT^h C ^ US wt aVy bu,k with the suffocation 
or an evil nightmare. Why art thou here? 

THE SHADES 

Astride the pathway from Earth to Heaven lies thi* 
region of sorrow called Hell. We. its denizens? see above 
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us the dim gleam of Heaven’s lights. We hear day and 
night the swift chariot wheels of passing pilgrims to the 
Land of Bliss and sleep flies from our eyes as they burn 
with deep malice. We see also, beneath us, the green 
foliage of the Earth we left, we hear the far murmur of its 
seven oceans. 


RITVIK 

Descend, Monarch, from thy chariot. 

THE SHADES 

Listen to the prayers of the creatures of misery and 
stay with us a brief hour, that we may be comforted. 
For the compassions of the Earth hold thee still. Thou 
bearest in thy spirit the fragrance of grass and leaf and 
flower and the inner offerings from friend and brother 
and woman. Thou bearest the diverse joy of the Earth's 
changing seasons. 


SOMAKA 

Sire, why hast thou been doomed to live in this dark 
realm? 

RITVIK 

I cast thy son into the sacrificial fire. Here is well 
earned retribution for that crimp. 

THE SHADES 

Tell us the story, O King. Accounts of evil deeds still 
stir us with wistful excitement. Thou hast in thy voice 
the gift of all the tones of earthly music, the tremors ot 
joy and pain. Let us have the account in that human 

voice. 


SOMAKA 


Listen then. O Shades. I am Somaka, ruler of the 
kingdom of Videha. Without offspring for long years. 
I had a son at last in my old age, the fruit of many 
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prayers to the gods and sages and Brahmins. The bonds 
of my new love held me in complete thrall and I forgot 
all else. He, my son, was the divine nectar in my thirst- 
ridden life. He, like a solitary white lotus, covered the 
stem of my being. My heart shone upon his face, like 
the sun upon earth. I guarded him with the alarmed 
care of a lotus leaf holding a dewdrop. The king and 
warrior in me frowned upon the fond parent. The king¬ 
dom felt shamed at my neglect of the royal duties and 
obligations. 

One day, at the court, while I was deep in work with 
my counsellors, I heard the sharp wail of my child and 
instantly stepped down from my throne and rushed off 
to the inner apartments. 


ritvik 


At that self-same moment I, the chief priest of the 
kingdom, entered the court to give the Ruler my bless¬ 
ings. But in his haste he pushed me aside and rushed 
along The Brahmin’s pride in me, affronted and hurt 
blazed up like fire. After a time the king returned and 
sat again on his throne. I 'addressed him then : 


What catastrophe had happened all at once, so that 

nS U ^ aC V° K USh J* Way ’ heedless of a Brahmin’s hand lift¬ 
ed to offer benediction? What forced vou to quit your 

[-° o yal d “ ties - Fo . r there were ^e men waiting with peti- 
to secu . r ? justice; there were envoys from many 

, waitin S 1° be rcceived ’- there were the high 
i S ^ h ° n * eed f d dlrec tives on matters of State At 

w aSd S auir°fli a T S y ° U ba PP ened to hear a child 

Fie Monarch I TH? eCd,n? CraZlly to the inner chambers, 
biwed in shaL^ warriors at court sit with their heads 
oowed in shame because of the weakness of their master 

Our enemies in lands far and near are aware of tiffs ton 

“e arns of “fn infanT a k j" g e " chained and helpless in 
unKonn infant. And our friends, embarrassed and 

unhappy, wipe the mist in their eyes in secret.” 


SOMAKA 


Listening to the words of 
sat in a daze. My counsellors 


severe reproach the court 
and subjects and the digni- 
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taries and visitors from far kingdoms held their eyes on 
my face in silence and wondering alarm. For a moment 
I teJt in me the swift surge of resentment, and then 
shame smote down the roused serpent of wrath. I 
bowed my head to the feet of the priest and spoke in 
all humility: 

Sire, one child is all that I have. I am ever troubled 
by concern on his account. Overcome by my anxious 
feeling I have acted wrongly. I beg of you to pardon 
me. Listen, my counsellors; listen, friends from other 
lands. Never again shall I be guilty of such transgres¬ 
sion; never shall I do a thing that would dim the bright 
heritage of the Kshatriya race.” 

ritvik 

The court sat hushed, but happy. I alone spoke. I 
spoke with the heat of wounded conceit still undi¬ 
minished : 

“Wouldst thou be freed from the curse of having one 
son alone? There is a way. But it is a hard way. I fear 
for thy capacity.” 

The King answered firmly: 

“There is naught on earth that the son of a Kshatriya, 
the proud warrior caste, cannot do. Touching thy feet 
I take an irrevocable pledge.” 

I smiled and lifted my voice: “Listen, then, O Mo¬ 
narch. I shall make preparations to light a great sacrifi¬ 
cial fire. Thou shalt make a votive offering to the fire. 
Thou shalt offer it thine infant son. The queens, filling 
their breath with the consecrated smoke from the consu¬ 
med body of the child, shall conceive and bear a 
hundred sons. That is my injunction.” 

The King hung his head, speechless, while the royal 
court burst into a loud chorus of rage“Fie, Brahmin 
Fie for the sinful and brutal proposal.” 

But the Ruler lifted his face at last and his voice was 

calm : 

“Sire, be it so. The pledge of a Kshatriya stands ever. 

The wails of women echoed in the palace. Cries of 
horror-struck protest rang in the city streets. The royal 
troops were poised for revolt. Yet the King stood his 
ground. He was immovable as a rock. 
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The sacrificial fire was lit. But the court was empty. 

, [t l e l e • n P f a souI ’ and not a sin s!e hand that could 

letch the infant prince from the inner chambers. The 

guards defied the command. The servants stood by in 
sullen silence. Soldiers flung their arms aside in disgust 
and walked away to their homes. 

the’ prie , St °, f th ! kin S dom - well versed in all 
in rn e and . re,ea f ed fr °m the ties of delusion. I. 
™ S? O convi i t,on that the softer core of humanity 
v^as an ailing weakness,.strode off on firm feet and enter¬ 
ed the portals of the inner apartments. I saw the fear- 

thei Z r ed hnH eens crouch ar u ound the infant, shielding him with 
pZ, ,CS ’ CVen aS the hundred tree limbs hold a rare 
flower in protection. At sight of me the child giggled arms 
thrust out toward me playfully. His tiny face was S 
ed m a smile and he gurgled as if wanting to say “Take 

Se e e a a W w&le“ ie For th h " a,,S ° f my P^n andTet ml* be 
csclpe 6 WaS cram P ed and bored, needing 

M r«m2 SW vu d his T uns P° ken wish with a friendly lauch • 

hold you* he^lessly^bound! 11 you^releale^ 

SS Ts = "isx-fBi 

™ d f r h Qf h c fT es - 1 hcld hi ™ •igh«iy ciasped ,nV K 

lifted skyw n ard On 0 the d stl^lhe^ h°™ the ' P a,ace 
aloud walked away from thTrit^t m J ns c J ursln S mc 

» by “ RtS as SS. 

him to M the ar Hr’e-god d while^‘'chant 'th" 0 “""d and offer 

mantra . e 1 chant the sacred words of 

* 

SOMAKA 

Stop! Speak no more of that evil hour. 
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THE SHADES 

Stop, for shame! We in our earth-lives were guilty 
ot many a heinous deed, but you, Ritvik, far surpass us 
all and deserve a ^Hell all to yourself, built for you 
alone. There is no sinner in this region fit to be thy 
companion. 


THE AERIAL MESSENGER 

King, why dost \thou pause in this Hell, sharing the 
torments of the sinners? Ascend the chariot and let us 
be off. Do not re-live the painful past. 


SOMAKA 


Take back thy chariot, messenger of the gods. I shall 
not proceed to Heaven. My place is here with that ill- 
fated Brahmin. Drugged with my Kshatriya vanity, 
seeking to set myself on a pedestal, I, a father, gave my 
offspring to the flames. To proclaim the strength of my 
warrior’s spirit and daze my denouncers, I assigned to the 
flames my humanity, my royal duty and my fatherly 
heart. And the flames have consumed me since, every 
day, every hour, until the moment of my death. Even 
now, released from my earth-image, I feel the burning 
deep in my accursed soul. My son, all purity and in¬ 
nocence and tenderness, loving and feeding on love, hail¬ 
ed the bright fire as the gift of a plaything from his fond 
father and trustfully held out his arms. Then suddenly, 
under the flames, what pained surprise, what rebuke, 


filled his agonised face! 

No, Hell's conflagration could not exceed ihe burning 
in mv heart. I, assigned a place in Heaven? The gods 
might have overlooked my crime, but could I ever forget 
that last pained glance of my child at the touch of fire, 
his hurt accusation? Day and night without cease. I 
shall let myself be tormented in Hell, yet it would be 

scant retribution. 


(Enter, Dharma, the god of Right Conduct). 


DHARMA 

Heaven awaits thee, O King. Do not tarry any longer. 
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SOMAKA 

That is no place, O god, for one who has destroyed his 
own offspring. 


DHARMA 

You have known hell on earth itself. That was vour 
atonement. Your sin has been burnt out in the fires of 
agony lit in your soul. This Hell is fit abode for the 
Brahmin who, in the conceit of his false wisdom, snatch¬ 
ed a child from its nest of love and destroyed it and knew 
no remorse. 


ritvik 

Do not go away, pray. Stay back. O King of kings. 
Let not the agony of envy be added to my other tor¬ 
ments. For, departing alone to Heaven, thou shalt 
create a second Hell for me, twice unbearable. 

SOMAKA 

J. sha S , Stay with thee - iU - fated one. You and I to¬ 
gether shall make our votive homa offerings to the mas¬ 
sive flames of Hell. O Dharma, grant me this wish. Let 

t?on. Stay WUh R,tVlk for aI1 the ages until his redemp- 


DHARMA 

lio P? il s ?- Stay here in the glory of thy spirit. Let the 
light on thy brow shield thee from the unbearable. Let 
hell-fire be thy proud throne of gol(i. 

THE SHADES 

virti!D? °c' k | inSS, j Wh ° has re l‘ nc iuished the fruits of 

l* H? nizen 0f , Hel,! Let the P° wer of thy 

H? wo?M h kind lt a spark in the hearts of the sinners 
who would have thy company. Let Hell itself be re- 

vi m e l1lTot t0 t U Hf ed by dalvation - Gi ve thy hand to the 
dearest fHenH T arch-enemy, as though he were your 

ness S Kfi rC u' Vlth him the a Se-long wretched- 

Uke sunshfnP nn rC ‘ w ? hmg , Pe ^ k of the name less misery, 
be set viLttL w j clox \ d ' your ‘mages shall 

Siomiky W f e ’ lustrous honour and dark 
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f 


T his is the pathway trodden by many feet. Through 
a forest it reaches a meadow, through the meadow 
it reaches a riverbank. Beyond the waterway it starts 
again on the other bank, and creeps into a sleepy village. 
Passing through yellow corn-fields and the deep shades 
of a mango-grove, it rounds a pond and straddles the 
village waste. Then on the far skyline it has blended 
with a place the name of which I do not know. 

On this path some men and women have gone in ahead 
of me, some are my companions, others have fallen back; 
a few are veiled, and a few bare-faced; some are going to 
fill their pitchers, others are coming back with the bur¬ 
den of water. 


Now the day is done and darkness gathers. Not long 
ago the path seemed my own, solely my own. But now 
I find that I may tread this only once, and no more. 

This is the path of advance, not of retreat. Not for 
once can I retrace my steps by that mango-grove, the rim 
of that pond, the sands of that river, the cowshed and 
farm-house, back to the long-familiar place and say: 


"Here I am again.” 

In this grey evening I look back for a while, and it 
seems to me that the pathway, which I have trodd ?" 
among so many others, is like a verse made up of th 
rhythm of faded footprints. 

Wanderers have come and gone. The life-story of eacn 
lingers on the pathway as a footprint on dust. And 
long trail of such prints stretches from horizon to 
horizon, from the golden gates of the East to the goldc 

gates of the West. 
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“Pathway, much-trodden pathway, do not keep the 
story of many ages thus hidden in your dusty silence. I 
have my ear on your heart; tell me the story in a whisper.” 

But the pathway points at the dark screen of night and 
makes no reply. 

Pathway, much-trodden pathway, what has happened 
to the numberless thoughts and desires of your number¬ 
less wanderers?” 

The pathway does not break its silence. But it points 

y u 3t the sky of sunrise and the sky of sunset. 

Pathway, much-trodden pathway, the myriad feet 
that once fell on your heart like the rain of flowers—do 
they exist still?” 

Does the pathway know its own end, where all faded 
flowers and hushed tunes have reached, where undying 
pain finds expression from starlight to starlight? 


SEEN IN HALF-LIGHT 


T* hrouch the window pane he could see the day-to-day 
* life of the neighbouring house. It was a picture in 
lines and dots, half-drawn, and half left to suggestion. 

One day Banamali raised his eyes from his text-books 
and looking out through the window he saw two new 
figures on the old household canvas; an aged woman, 
and a young girl in her teens. 

The woman sat near the window and braided the girl’s 
hair. Her rough fingers brought tears into the younger 
one’s eyes. 

Another day the girl was seen alone, straining her eyes 
in the darkening twilight to polish the glass of what look¬ 
ed like a framed photograph. 

Through the window pane Banamali could see her en¬ 
gaged in her daily round of tasks. She cracked the nuts 
and darned old socks: after her bath she spread out her 
hair so that it would dry soon; she brought out bed- 
sheets and rugs to sun them on the balcony. 

At noon the men were out and the women took a nap 
or played at cards. Even the white pigeons on the roof 
began to doze for a while. 

And now the girl sat on the balcony with a book in her 
lap. Sometimes she spread a sheet of paper on the book 
and wrote a letter; her loosely bound hair heaved in the 
wind, and her fingers moved slowly over the sheet as 
though they were whispering to it the secrets of her 


young soul. . . . 

One day she wrote a littje and toyed a little with her 
pen. A crow sat on the parapet and pecked at a mango 


Then it was as though a heavy cloud came up on tiptoe 
and hid the dreaming crescent moon A m'ddle-agea 
woman, her hair sparse and her forehead crossed by hard 
lines, snatched away the unfinished letter. , 

The "irl ceased to come out to the balcony. By day 
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and by night one could hear loud words which told that 
a storm was trying to pull the household to pieces. 


One evening Banamali had a glimpse of her again. 
She stood on the balcony and listened to the temple 
bells. After a long while she knelt down and began to 
pray. Then she rose and went away. 

to her and posted it at night. 
But in bed he prayed that the letter might never reach 
her hands. In the morning he had not the courage even 
to look out through the window. 

That day he left town. No one knew where he had 
gone. When his college reopened for the next term, he 
, to come back. Through his window he looked at 
the house he loved and dreaded. A glance was enough 
to show that its inmates had all gone. 

Among the letters on his desk there was one written in 

> n k U |* nOVVn ^ ema * e hand. The post-mark showed that 
it had come from his own neighbourhood. 

Banamali pondered long over the letter, but did not 

° p r e " the envelope. He held it up to the light. Black 

aS? • j- C ® U d be seen .through the thin cover, as blurred 
a indistinct as the picture he once used to see through 
nis window pane. 

uo f or a- moment Banamali thought of opening the en- 
velop e but then he changed his mind, locked it up in a 

for eve n r ” V ° W l ° himsdf: “ l sha11 ,eavc “ unopened 


THE LOVE OF RAHU 


(Rahu, tbc terrible demon, shadows the moon day and night and 
totally overcomes her resistance once in a year.) 

/■v 

V'ou do not like me. What matter? You shall remain 
* my prisoner. Round your bare arms the iron chain 
of my desire shall clank for ever. 

Wherever you go, by day and by night, I will follow 
you like a shadow. There shall be no escape from me. 

Never will you lose sight of this dark face made darker 
by inner gloom. My breath will scorch your limbs. 
Under the crazy drum-beats of this heart your trembling 
breasts will shrink in torture and fear. 

In the depths of night, sleepless for the weight on your 
mind, you will sit up startled and a-shiver, and see my 
eyes drinking the loveliness of your face with quenchless 
thirst. Turning away to the sky you will see my pallid 
face etched gloomily on the clouds. I will haunt you as 
an ugly nightmare. Like the skeleton of a starved beg¬ 
gar I will stand before you and beg with rolling tears. 
The long nights we shall pass together like ghost with 
ghost. 

It is as though all the worlds have vanished in a deluge 
and in the stormy ocean you and I are the sole compa¬ 
nions. Even as you fight to tear away from my arms, my 
arms grow tighter round you. 

My hunger is like the sky. It will not abate as age 
follows age, as century rolls after century. 


Death stands behind life, fear behind hope, hike a 
lover night follows at the heels of the day. No light is 
without a shadow. Such is the law of nature. Behind 
beauty the spectre of Rahu follows for ever. 


LIFE AND MIND 


A red pathway trails past by my window. 

piric tS !i, Clatter °?’ heay y with their burdens. Village 

smilinTat “£ ^ thc ma ^ ket -P ,ace with loads and return 
smiling at daydown with empty hands. But my mind 

Th a ? Way / r ? , i n r tha J path trodden by men and women. 

Whichis tor^ h ^ 15 rUffled by COnflictin S thoughts, 

the screen Th b /^H Shing e ? deaV J ° UrS ’ has passed beb ind 

out desire.’ ™ ^ * S S,ck t0 ' day ’ and the mind with - 

maVes^us ^cu-eef 1 th^ . s “ r ^ ace °i the SCa: their ciamou r 

under fxth!?™ 8 f h bedrock of earth lying deep d6wn 
momen at ? h °^f of water - Wb ™ the waves cease for a 
visible naru nf 0 ^ 65 a ° un J bro l ken oneness between the 
surface P and tS th 0 e f depths" ^ ^ the 

Don-two^.”*’ MyinS: " l have understood everything. 

tha F t 0 r sa a mr h shiver,ne qU r«;, Then aRain h becomes uneasy; 
Again I TaZhl f: rest ! ess rustling of leaves. 

mate. For millions’ o?vm 8 = '' Ye ^’. yes; 1 am your play- 
have drunk deep draiJhtI S th,s eart hen playhouse I 

with you have ^shtred^hl ™;iu Un ,8ht r Wlth you; and 
of the earth.” be mi k y sa P from the breasts 

it moans: ^‘Yes/yes? yes”” S fr ° m the tree * Three times 
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Its rustling echoes the same voice, the self same voice 
that^beats upon my heart through the coursing of blood, 
that vibrates from the soundless rotation of darkness and 
light. It is the common language of the universe saying: 
“I live, we live.” 

There is joy in that message.' Each atom of the world 
trembles at the touch of that joy. 

With the tree I am talking in that tongue, and sharing 
that same joy. 

The tree asks me: “Do you live?” 

I reply: “I do live, my friend.” 

When in springtime I first started my acquaintance 
with that tree, its leaves were young and green. 

Through them the fugitive light of the sky reached the 
grass and made friends with the shadows of the earth. 

Then came the rains of July. The leaves began to turn 
dark with the passing clouds. To-day they are thick, like 
the ripened intelligence of the aged, and through them 
the sun's light! can no longer pass. Once the tree 
was like a daughter of the poor; to-day it is like a rich 
housewife, every limb bearing the signs of abundance. 
It waves its thousand emeralds and says: “Why enclose 
yourself thus within brick and mortar? Why not come 

out like me into the open?" 

“Because we men have to take care of two worlds— 

the inner and the outer." , . . 

The tree says: “Indeed! Where s the inner one. 

“Within myself.” 

“What do you do there?" 

“Ho^do you create within such bounds? You talk 

llk "Wa™ffiows through the bounds of its banks and be¬ 
comes a over; ideas flow through similarbounds and be 
come creation. The same substance is caught witnui 
different bounds and turns sometimes into a gem, some- 

tin The * tree %ants to know more about my bounds. 

I reply? mind is my bound, Whatever is caught 

in it becomes a thing of creation. , , , i: tt i c 

The tree continues: “How does that h & 7 „ 

creation of yours compare with our sun and moon-^ 
“This creation of mine cannot be measured 1 
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worW e ’ ,SUn and thC m °° n ’ Wh ' Ch 3re thinss of thc outer 
‘‘Then how would you measure it?” 

“By the measuring-rod of joy and of pain.” 

* ree says: . " The west wind whispers into my ears 
o? what 5 you sa°y a quiver wi,h *V- But I grasp naught 

l catcher half 6 C3 f n 1 r ? ake C° U understand? As soon as 
catch that west wind in the strings of my lyre it changes 

l r cross 0 whar h ' n \ ° f beau t ,y '° a "°‘ hcr - 1 d ° not knmv 
but l thin? t unknown sky this new creation may blow; 

yo U nd KeS.!’ 3 V3St Sky ° f Pain “ a sky that is bcI 

v‘7 OU are a creature of two skies and of two worlds • 

meaning of”what you say.” 0 ' g "* P 3 

d ° CS matter whether you do or not?” 
asks th e d tree° U Sr3SP the p,ain mcaning ° { what I say?” 

there”~T"an^w»r US “• i ? t ° , my mind and are shaped anew 
Thn hi answer ~ ,nto fancy, into song.” 

awhile Y^h?^ 3,1 her u hunches and says: “Stop 

I know tha/th^t t0 ° mUcb and you ta,k to ° m uch.” 

to keep silent ”I IT '*•!?**" : “ I comc to you resolved 

even iS JllVTj 1 y> but owing to evil habit I talk 
silence, as some people walk in sleep ,# 

are gild mg' rlnldl"^ Wi ' h l * 5 ' 1 ? 55 CyCS ' Its smoo,h 'raves 

finge 8 rs d ^ 8 a ra h P a , r d p i y st° Ver ‘ yre ° f sunli S ht - ,ike 

whafyou^e^en sceinTa : H“ W h her f. iS ' hc Hnk betwccn 

I take ittotask'-Ann.h What I . ve . been thinking?” 
silent for a space?”* Another <l ucst,on? Can’t you keep 

Th^ tree* 1 asks* '"Hav 3 ™ 1 S6e *5° day hurryin S past. 

“I have.” K H e you undc rstood all?” 


ey^fixed^on^h^ asks me: “Yesterday, with your 
ah-’ Tell me, what S3,d: J have und erstood 

1 say in reolv • h T y ? u understood?” 

under the fuiSes’of tho^h^ J lfe ‘ spark h as grown dim 

5 of thought. So, to see its undarkened 
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flash, I have to turn to the grass, to the tree.” 

“And what do you see?” 

“I see how this life-spark revels in itself; how it dresses 
itself in millions of patterns of leaves and flowers and 
fruits, full of sap, full of smell, full of colour. So I gazed 
at the banyan in silence and wonder, and said: ‘King of 
all trees, your twigs have caught that cry of joy which 
hailed the first birth of life in this earth. The simple 
laugh of that primeval age gleams in your leaves. In me 
I feel the stir of that early Life-spirit. It was lying inert 
under the smoke-screen of thoughts, but you have sent a 
call to it, saying, ‘Come out into the open to feel the sun 
and the wind, and bring with you your brush and paint.’ ” 

My mind is silent awhile. Then sadly it says: “You 
always talk about life, but never about the materials 
which I gather with so much care for your use.” 

“Need I talk about them? They talk about themselves 
in the loudest voice. The earth groans under their volume 
and complexity. I find no end to them. To what dizzy 
height will they mount up, layer by layer? The answer 
is writ large on the leaves of that banyan tree.” 

“Oh, really? And what is that answer?” 

“It says that so long as life is wanting, all is a ponder¬ 
ous volume, a mass of ugly substance. But at the touch 
of life matter combines with matter and becomes a thing 
of beauty. For proof look at the banyan tree.” 

Once upon a time, when history was yet unborn, Life 
awoke from slumber and set out for the unknown world 


of inert matter. 

Its body was without fatigue. Its princely garb was 
neither frayed, nor stained with dust. 

In this July morning the banyan reveals to me a ghmpse 
of that primal Life-spirit. It waves its twigs as though 
its Life-spirit says to me: “Hail to thee, friend. 

I ask, “Prince, how goes your fight with the giant 

the desert?” . „ 

“Of no import. Just cast your eye all around. 

I look round. Some fields are green with grass. Some 

are covered with paddy sprouts; 

forest of fruit-laden trees screening the horizon trom 
SI8 “Prince, you are courageous. Though young, you are 
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fighting the giant who is strong and cruel. You are small 

in stature, your arrows are few in number; the giant is 

heavily armed and wears a shining mail. Yet, on all 

sides, I see your green flags flapping in the wind. You 

have put your foot on the giant’s neck; even the stones 

nave admitted defeat and dust is bowing before you like 
3 slave. 

The tree asks: “Where did you see all that?” 

sa 7 * n re ply: “Your battles have the appearance of 
peace, your actions have the semblance of repose, your 

m!R- haS the §u,se of hu mility. Hence it is that the 

t0 ,earn the tactics of your in- 

ODenld b c h CS i and the u secrets your victory. You have 

work^ Xp °° [S tu m the forests to show us how Life 

dicoVri^,! ell hG w< \ ai ? COmc to y° ur shades and the 
a,s P* nte u seek a word from you.” 

words a L n f d'c Pirit - ‘ n lhe b(lmjan is Saddened at my 
Snt ’of l T m , e F stas y• ‘‘True it is that I fight the 
I ifnm ^ esertf ^ Ut I have a younger brother, and 

Th t0 Which battlc he has S°ne. Were you 
speaking of him a moment before 3 

cal1 him Mind.” 

r-Vf 1S ev . en more restless than I and never content 
‘‘I can* 1 Y Ve mC news °f that venturesome one?" 

and anothe^fiV/fc §bt,ng l ° ,ive; he is f, 8 h ting for gain; 
Your fight is S T" 8 ° n ^mewhere for renunciation, 
fight is going * nert> h >s with want, and another 

grown ,8om g on against accumulation. The struggle has 

In ?H?c h Victory and defeat seem equally uncertain 

the fighter C s erta ‘Vi?to y r OU h 8reCn fl ?S s are puttin 8 heart into 
Life rfsing to a hS V be , u k nto u Llfe ’ ^y the melodies of 

they should brealT'S'" ° ne fears lest 
lyre cries *Thpr« •" J hove the whirl of music your 

from my strineslih "2 fear! ~ A nd: ‘The keynote flows 
shall at last harmoni^i^*!?® ° f al! life ‘ AI1 craz y tunes 
lasting song of beautv t? ™ y not f and create an ever- 
become as natural « thJ \? VC an - d to [ eceive wil1 then 
ripening of fruits.’ ” th bIossomin g °f flowers or the 


THE STRANGE BEGGAR 


< OR Buddha I carry the begging-bowl. Awake, 
x citizens. Give whatever you have.” The voice rings 
through the streets of Sravasti, the imperial capital. 

There is a glimmer of light in the eastern sky. But the 
city is wrapped in sieep. Cuckoos have just started to 
sing. “Awake," the voice cries. “Listen. Clouds give 
their all to the earth; nothing counts so much as renun¬ 


ciation." 

The Emperor listens and ponders on the futility of 
power. The rich are seized by a sudden longing to leave 
the world. A girl sheds bitter tears without knowing 
why. The pleasures of the earth seem to have become a 
torn and trampled garland of flowers. 

Windows fly open, and men and women, gazing through 
the half darkness, see an ascetic. Alone he walks the 
streets. Merchants come to him with offerings ol gold 
and jewels. He sends them away. Holding up his empty 
begging-bowl he cries: “Listen, citizens. Give to the 

Master the best that you have." , „ _ 

The Emperor goes away in shame. Merchants go 
away in shame, with the lords of the soil. No one has 
brought a fit offering. All the wealth of the capital lies 

discarded at the feet of the strange beggar. 

He leaves the wealthy streets and reaches a dark lane, 
brooding in the shadow of poverty. There, a woman 
listens to the cry and comes out of her mud-hut. sne 
takes the dust from his feet, and asks him to wait awhile 
Then, hiding behind the door, she strips hereelf of her 
tattered clothes and flings them on his hands, one na 
given her all. Naked she stands, hidden, while the 
ascetic’s face lights up like a flame and his voice cries. 
“Blessed art thou, Mother, for thou hast given me more 

than all the wealth of an Emperor. heart 

And he presses the tattered garments upon his heart 

and goes to offer them to his Master. 
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HE IS ETERNAL, HE IS NEWLY-BORN 


W hat hour of night is this? There is no answer. For 
Time gropes blindfold in the maze of ages and aeons. 
At the foot of mountains darkness is black as the socket 
of a dead demon’s eye. The sky is smothered with 
clouds. Here and there weird crags and crevices seem 
filled with fragments of night’s torn brown limbs. An 
angry ball of fire glowers on the skyline. Is that the red 
eye of an unknown planet? Or the reeking tongue of 
a primal hunger? Masses of matter shriek ahd roll in a 
frenzy of fever: broken turrets of irresponsible power; 
bridges of a lost river: ruins of a snake-infested shrine! 
A sudden shattering din! 

Is it the crumbling of caves at the rush of a torrent? 
is it the groaning of a forest in flames? Through that 
terrific clamour flows an undertone, as lava through a 
volcanos ravings, and voices of hate and jealousy come 
o mingle in the evil stream. Men and women flit there 
like torn pages from a book of History. Faces are tat- 
ooed with terror. A man flies into rage and beats his 
neighbour. They fight like beasts. A woman wails, 
Woe for our children who know not what they do,” but 
another woman, naked and shameless, sways with 

aughter and cries, “Nothing in the world matters even 
a little bit.” 


_ T* 1 ® devotee , sits in the silence and whiteness of the 
mountam-top; his sleepless eyes scan the black sky for a 

‘5 of , .‘ ght - V hen d ° uds gather, and night birds begin 
to hoot in the gloom, he cries: “Do not fear my brothers, 

strength^and no^s^' W ‘ thsta " d 

Those at the foot listen and reply: “Do not deceive 
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us, O fool, nothing counts so much as physical force, our 
eternal heritage from the Beast.” 

When tortured and in pain, they cry: “Where art 
thou, Saviour?”-^ 

The answer comes: “Beside you, my brothers.” 

Sightless in the dark, they look at each other and say: 
“That voice is the delusion of our own fear, we have 
created it for cur inner comfort.” 

And they say: "Man will battle for ever to annex to 
his domain—even that which is but a mirage.” 


The clouds have gone, the morning star has risen, a 
sigh of joy comes from the bosom of the Earth. The 
devotee says: “It is time to set out.” 

While dawn paints the sky with liquid gold and life 
quivers in the roots of the world’s being, a strange voice 
begins to whisper in every ear: “It is time to set out.” 

“What for?” 

“To find Fulfilment.” 

The whispered words are echoed by the crowd and gain 
volume and weight. Men gaze heavenward. Women 
bend on their knees. Boys and girls clap their hands and 
laugh. And they all look at the one shining face and 
cry: 

“We salute thee, our Leader.” 


The pilgrims set out from all quarters, from the banks 
of the Ganges, the plains of the Nile, the snow-clad 
valleys of Tibet. They stream through the gates of 
towns, they scale mountains. They go in chariots and 
on foot, and on the backs of horses and elephants. The 
King goes in splendour, the sun glittering on helmets and 
spears. Beggars go in rags. There are men of many 
faiths: teachers and their pupils: women—virgins and 
wives and mothers; also harlots; the blind and the crip¬ 
pled; and Dreachers who sell religion in the market-place. 

The devotee will lead them all to Fulfilment. 

They have found the mask of a decent satisfying word 
for their thoughts of veiled robbery, violence and greed. 
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The path is tortuous and overstrewn with rugged 
stones. . 

The devotee tramps in silence, followed by the strong 
and the weak, young and old, wealthy rulers and hungry 
tillers of the soil. They have become tired and suspici¬ 
ous. They count every footstep. 

“How far,*yet?” they ask angrily. 

The devotee only sings a hymn and does not answer. 

they knit their brows in fury, and want to go back, 

but the rush of moving feet and their own wild hopes 
drive them onward. 

They give up sleep and rest and vie with each other to 
be m the vanguard, for fear of losing the spoils. 

wnrHcr day ? P ass their faces become hard and their 
words glint with anger. 


Night. . 

have he h^n ri K| S haVe sto PP ed , by the wayside. The lamps 

slumhPr S b,own . out - Darkness grows darker even as 
slumber deepens into swoon. 

A man springs on his feet and menaces the devotee. 
Liar, you have deceived us." 

rises le and°« S -J eap J r< T ? OUth to mouth - Then a man 
His face « K the leader ‘ L ° thers rise to strike him. 

""body "he'd ^"puTp. lhC dark ' W ' ,h ° Ut a m ° a " 

rent* Thi Ient - S 2 Ve u f ° r the wan mur muring of a far tor- 
blossoms Wmd bnngS the faint fra S ranc ^ of juthi 


3 a S 3 ' e T* fea r. Women cr y *"<1 men 

it stops The S piping and is whipped till 

other for crime ,h IT* Cndle f' They bla ^ e each 

about to be unsheathed y t u aV< l an «?,i rage ' As knives are 

mour ceasel thev stare' t fh'W 5 w,th H S ht ' th e ola- 
Women breik imo fhr* u the body of their slain leader. 

their hands Some 3nd men hlde their faces in 

• borne try to run away, but cannot, held 
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captive by their crime and terror. 

“Who will show us the way?” they ask of each other. 

"The one we have slain,” answers an old man from the 
East. 

Speechless, they cast down their eyes. 

The old man speaks again: 

“We have wounded him with our suspicion, we have 
killed him in anger. Let us now accept him in love; for 
he has died only to live in the heart of every one of us, 
he, the deathless one.” 

They rise as a body and cry in one sky-flung voice: 
"Glory be unto the deathless one.” 

The youths say: “We shall set out for the temple of 
love and bliss and knowledge and endless treasure.” 

A thousand voices echo the bright hope: “We shall 
conquer this world and the next.” 

The motive is not yet clear, but the zeal is great. The 
youths march onward. They do not question. They do 
not know Vatigue. For the dead one has filled their 
mind£ with light. 

They pass through the fields where seeds have been 
cast, the stores where corn has been gathered, the barren 
lands where skeletons stand dumbly begging for life. 

They march through the long hours of a sunbaked 
day. When evening falls they ask of the old man from 
the East: "Is that the temple of Fulfilment?” 

He answers: "No my friends. It is an evening cloud 
fringed with light.” 

They march in silence while they hear the stars break 
into song and the voice of the dead whispers, “The goal 
is near.” 


Dawn. 

Pearls scattered during the night are glittering on 
every blade of grass. 

The old man from the East has seen a dream and re¬ 
ceived a message. 

He cries, "My friends, this is our path's end, tor we 

have arrived.” „ .... . 

But where is the temple of Fulfilment? Where is the 
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h j dd ?. n treasure? The mine of gold? The ancient Book 
of Wizardry? 

It is a village. Woodcutters are coming to the market¬ 
place with their burdens. The potter's wheel is hum¬ 
ming. Women are coming back from the pond with 
pitchers of water. 

There is a fountain by the roadside. There is a palm- 
grove, and in it a thatched hut; an unknown poet from 

5S®2L the oc eans stands lyre in hand and sings: 
Mother, open thy doors.” s 


. A ?i, reani of fjsht has fallen on the hut. The pilgrims 

open thy^re •• SOngS CCh0i " S in their blood : "Mother, 
And the doors open. 

babe h 7n her °u the grass and the new-born 

dawn. h aS UlG mornin 8 star in the lap of 

K° Ct S lyre , bursts into joyous rapture. He sings 

•Sz sawtr* ***— 

asca 

'■«“»»i.~i„ -i 


CLOUD MESSENGER 


I remember the skirling of the pipes on the first day of 
our union. 

They sang: “To you has come the one who was 
afar. To you has admitted surrender the one who eluded 
all grasp.” 

Then one day the pipes were dumb. 

For I had known only a half-truth. I had known that 
I had her near me; I had forgotten that she was still afar. 

We see the union of lovers; we do not see the separa¬ 
tion running beneath that union. When I had her 
nearest my heart, she was farthest. 

A great silence reigns in the sky which stretches bet¬ 
ween two hearts like a limitless void. Only the music 
* of the spheres should fill it. 

But we two have filled that sky with the mirage of 
illusion; with hopes and fears, with the trifles of day-to¬ 


day life. 

Sometimes a breeze blows on moon-lit nights and 1 
lie awake in bed with an ache in my heart. I muse in 
pain that I have lost for ever the one who now sleeps by 

my side. , . , . 

Who is the one to whom I return when the day s work 

is ended? She i* made of common clay. To me she is 
no longer a mystery, and so of no great use. 

Yet in her I had known a soul that had endless 
mystery. How shall I track it? On what bankless 
stream of desire shall I find my lost beloved. 

When July comes again with its rains, I begin to dream 
of sending a cloud-messenger to my lost beloved. 

Let my song fly to the one of my soul's desire flv to 
her who seems to be nearest to me and yet is farthest. 

Let my song set sail against the onrushing currents ot 
Time to reach the long-past day of our first union; the 
day that was rich with all the rains of a July sky, \uth 
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all the fragrance of spring, the sighs of the woods, and 
the eager self-surrender of sal blossoms. 


To-day the sky bends over the earth and softly 
whispers: “I am yours.” 

The earth says: “How could i( be? You are so great, 
and I am small.” 

The sky answered: “Don’t you know? Around me I 
have drawn the curtain of clouds to limit my space.” 

The earth says: “You are rich with the light of count¬ 
less stars; I haven’t a speck of light to call my own.” 

The sky answers: “To-day I have lost my moon, my 
sun, my/stars; you alone are left to me.” 

“My tear-filled heart shivers in the wind; you are ever 
unmoved.” 

Don t you see? Tears are welling up in my eyes, for 
my heart has grown soft like that heart of yours ” 

, ~ nd ™ ,th , the m usic of tears the sky fills the vast space ' 
mat nolds the two in eternal separation. 


Let the rains pour down to fill our void with the wed- 

in n t S h < f°K ^ ° f / k , y a . nd earth ’ Whatever is inexpressible 
b f lo 7 ed ’ Iet find voice like a sudden flare of 

woSis. L hCr WCar 3 Vei1, dark ‘ blue like far-away 

criiXpt’c nhf S ,oom , in bamboo groves trembles at the 
w7£d Pm8, whe *? J the lamplight flickers in the wet 

fomUiar tor°ld S ° U d Suddenly ’ let , her th <m leave that too 
its nigit C ° me t0 my loneIy heart to brighten 
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A STAR KILLS ITSELF 


A star jumped down *from the sky to the black waters 
of the sea as if in a fit of madness. Millions of stars, 
alarmed and astounded, saw this act of suicide, saw how 
a speck of light that had been with them vanished m 

utter dark in a few moments. 

It rushed to the depths of the sea, down to the rocky 
floor strewn with many stars whose light was extinguish¬ 
ed for ever. T , , 

What was wrong with this lost one? I alone know 
the answer. I alone know what was consuming it during 


its brightness. . , . . 

It was the torture of unceasing laughter. A piece 
of live coal laughs to hide its blackness. The more it 
laughs, the more does it bum. Even so the star laughed 
and grew bright. When it could no longer endure the 
pain of burning, it jumped down from the realm of light. 

setting out for the cool, black waters. 

Hundreds and thousands of shining stars gazed at th 

fallen one and laughed in disdain. . 

“No loss to us,” they said: “the sky remains as lumin¬ 
ous as ever.” 
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THE GHOST 


AA7 HEN the old man was about to die, the whole coun- 

V tr y we Pt and cried : “Master, hokv shall we get on 
without you?" 

He was troubled in mind and reflected: “Alas, who 
here?” CP them ° n the Path ° f when 1 am no lon ger 

T* 1 ® 8°ds answered the nation's prayer and decreed 
mat the old man would continue to dwell in the coun- 
ry as a ghost. Man dies, but a ghost does not. 


The nation regained its peace of mind. 

When you begin to think of the future there is no end 
t° Ur womes « but when you fix your eyes solely on the 

thenti^hi fr W 2 rnes ce J se * AU >' our responsibilities can 

bHiv^ in fh ° n t0 the shoulders of the past, which will 
oc living in the present as a ghost. 

looking t0 ? ink for t ^ iems elves instead of 

£? « ,?r cs£s 

moved'US fhTgho^s SlSrion^Vh? w'^e^aid^-To 

days 6 all ovcr'Se^rth l0 ^?h W * S h k . nown in lhe 8 ood old 

S™ g It ? e habits ° f «>• ^h.^r^oeba^/ the p*! 

1 Z 5S no P oAe n knAwhow B , U o t 
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scale them and escape. 

The imprisoned nation slaved under the ghost’s gui¬ 
dance. Hard toil did the men good, for it took away all 
their spirit of revolt. They became timid. The result 
was that whatever else might be lacking in the ghost’s 
Kingdom—health and food and clothing—there was no 
lack of peace. 


The days thus passed. The nation lived in content, 
standing like a lamb tied to the post of cast-iron conven¬ 
tion set up by the ghost. 

Then difficulties began to spring up. The ghost’s rule 
had not extended over any other nation in the earth. So 
in other countries the chariot wheels of progress moved 
faster and faster. Nations there were that had not spent 
a drop of their life-blood to quench the ghost’s thirst: 
with their energy undissipated they were terribly alive. 

The wise consulted the books of a dead past and de¬ 
clared in one voice: 

"The blame lies not on us, nor on our ruler, the ghost, 
but on the problems themselves. What right had they to 
come up at all?" 

The nation listened and felt consoled. 

But whoever was to blame, nothing could stop the 
growth of new problems. Not long before, aliens from 
across the seas had swooped down on the country like 
swarms of locusts, and were carrying away all,the open¬ 
ed crops, leaving the fields bare. Practical-minded men 
they were, with great energy and foresight. Poised 
bv the ghost, the nation had taken no notice of .them, or 
had kept away from their path for fear of pollution. The 

wise opened the sacred books of a dead P ast , and /,X 
out: "Blessed are those who think not of worldly 

affairs.” 

Men listened and were gladdened at heart. 

But tha did not settle the question which was d.stu ta¬ 
ins men's minds: “How to pay the rent with fields 

Sln A P ^oist f er C o°u r s n wind played in graveyards and the 

renlv came like a dead mans laugh: Pay witn your 

honour, pay with your heart’s blood, pay with your soul. 


THE GHOST 



When questions come they always come in battalions 

So another question arose: “Will the ghost’s rule go 
on for ever? * 


Grandfathers and grandmothers were terribly shocked. 
Never have we heard a question of this sort. Why. 
to change the present regime is unthinkable.” 

i 1 dld ^ young impertinents. They 

get nd of the a ^ho“r' : " By h °° k ° r by Cr °° k We sha “ 
gh ° St « officers laughed in disdain and said: 
waifs!” 311 eff ° rt ' SeC ,f y ° U can break the invi sible 


ir ! ruth , IS . that the Past was neither dead nor alive* 
it hacl turned into a ghost. It never gave the coumrv a 
shake, nor did it leave the country and go y 

th ? D , e °J men. who did not open their lips during 

- to gor' Ple h - 

a(raM y to C l« you go!*”’ MaS ‘ er ' ma " y ° f US are m 'S hti 'V 
.lj e gh f >st iaughed again. 

Your fear is the pillar of my rule,” he said. 


FAREWELL TO HEAVEN 


T he garland of celestial flowers fades on .my heart and 
the lustre grows pale on my brow. The reward for 
my good deeds is spent; to-day I bid farewell to Heaven. 

O gods, O goddesses, a hundred thousand years I have 
passed among you even as one of yourselves. To-day at 
the moment of parting, I gaze deep into your eyes hoping 
to see a shadow of sympathy, the hint of a tear. There is 
none. Happy Heaven looks on, heartless, indifferent. 
It sees hundreds of us fall suddenly like shooting stars 
into the Earth’s endless stream of death and birth, and it 
does not feel even that slight twinge which the great 
aswatha tree feels at the loss of the meanest twig. Ah, 
Menaka, you are dancing on unconcerned! Ah, Urvasi, 
the many-stringed lyre resting on your fair breast denies 
me a melody of farewell. 


Live happily, gods and goddesses, and feed your youth 
with deep draughts of nectar. Live happily, fair dancers. 
Let the lustre in your eyes remain undimmed by love’s 
cruel suffering. You have no want, no grief, no passion. 
In Earth, I shall find the being of my heart’s desire. One 
day she will come to my house draped in a bride's 
vermeilred, her brow white and fragrant with sandal- 
dust. She will share all my joy, all my sorrow. Some¬ 
times at dead of night this Heaven will come back to my 
mind as a strange dream. I shall wake up with vague 
longings and see a stranger dream : I shall see the moon¬ 
light on my bride’s dusky face, I shall see her hair swirled 
on the pillow, her breasts heaving with deep breath. And, 
bending, I shall kiss her on the mouth. 


Mother Earth, poor, neglected one, my soul cries out 
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Jor you to-dav. Your tears of grief at the moment of our 
last parting have dried long since, but when I go back to 
your eager arms, what tears of joy will be there to make 
a song of welcome! And, Mother, from that day your 
heart will begin to shake anew with the fear of losing 
again the one who has been lost and found. 


THE PRINCE 


*|*he Prince has left his kingdom and is riding in search 
* of the land where no man has ever reigned. 

In villages and towns men and women live, love, quar¬ 
rel; but the eternal Prince rides away in search of the 
unknown. 

Where does he go? And Why? 

The water of a well does not flow. But the water of 
a mountain rushes in* torrents. What will keep the 
Prince tied to his kingdom^ He does not fear to ride 
through deserts; and he crosses with ease the wildest 
waters. 

Time and again, man is bom as a child and hears this 
old tale. The pale lamp does not flicker in the dark; 
each child rests his cheek on his hand and reflects: “Am 
I the wandering Prince?” 

At the end of the desert there is a storm-swept ocean, 
and in the ocean there is a little isle. The captive Prin¬ 
cess lies asleep in the giant’s castle at the centre of 
that isle. 

Other men seek for wealth, fame, comfort; but the 
Prince seeks to rescue' the captive Princess from the 
giant's castle. The ocean is lashed by wind. No boat 
can be seen. Yet the Prince does not lose heart; he has 
resolved to cross the waves. 

This is the beginning and the end of all fiction. The 
-child holds his breath when mother gives him the news 
that the Princess lies captive, the ocean is tumultuous, 
the giant fearful, and the lonely Prince is standing on the 
shore with a grim vow to do the impossible and rescue 
the captive from the giant’s hands. 

The child sees the rain dripping in the dark, hears the 
cricket shrilling, and he whispers to himself: “I shall set 
out for the giant’s castle.” 
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The trackless waters lie ahead a blue dream. The 
Prince jumps down from his horse. But wonder of won¬ 
ders, as soon as his foot touches earth all is changed as if 

by magic. There lies not an ocean, but a town. Trams 
are running; the roads are full of traffic. 

n And the u ? rin, r e — what is his dress ,ike? His shirt is 

from' h,S sh . oes u are mudd y- He is only a student 

a vdlage, who has come to town for Higher Educa¬ 
tion and nas to work hard for his living! 

. And the p nncess? She lives next door, and her face 
has none of the colour of a champa blossom. 

Her parents were poor. They are now dead She 
has come to live with her uncle and aunt. 

Old butTch ar On 8 , e h h " r ddinS With a "»» who is 
up T a h nd a fhe toy’ 


Sf tZJFSLT ° f PriS °“ after servi "S Ws term, 
omwng in the ** a grea ‘ 

SK S3 

alone has' fixYd'upon “him ° M tQ ‘ ook him. Death 
Death touches h“s brow watchful eye. As soon as 

vanishes, dreams bum awS and n he r i^ aPPenS k the tOWn 
mg Prince! On his brov^there fs tL the y ander " 

IS ?AVVS2! £ 

•he news^'that S the’homeless 1 
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desert track, and ahead of him there are the rolling waves 
of the seven oceans. 

His is a strange figure in history; his is a strange figure 
beyond the pages of history; he is the Eternal Prince. 


MEENU 


IJer first baby died a few hours after birth. The second 
A *one lived only for a year. 

She was young. Her soul clung fast to the earth, as 
an unrjpe fruit clings to its stem. She had a passion for 

of life 6Cn thmgs of the WOrld> things that had the breath 

S e n ■»"' «»*»««» w ^n 

the nei Shbourhood had been dear to her; 

1 w deare . st . ol } e had a snub nose dn d was called 
B ionta. Meenu had been making a chain of beads for 

cZ’e to' taL W h a e S r °" ly „ h ? lf fi "4 d whe " herTutbani 

T* , to take her to their new home in Calcutta tw 

£*’* ,? W ,° e L of ! ered » h <= to her But Meenu’s hus 
tend disliked the idea. "Dogs are a nuisance!" he had 


to the height of h#»r t • Champa tree that reached up 

^•mm3£S 

Piace to wh!!h r she d,d e no P t e b P do X n e s d ‘° fi " d herse,f in a 

hours later' and looked"!!! the^h She W ° ke up some 
that, the flowers had all gone. Champo tree ’ sh e found 
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“What’s happened to them?” she asked herself. 

She told her maid to take care of the tree and water 
its roots. But the flowers did not appear again. And a 
few days later Meenu discovered what happened to them 
every morning. 

Dawn was still like a half-opened lotus, when she saw 
a priestly Brahman come up to the tree, basket in hand, 
and shake it violently as though he were a rent-collector 
gathering his dues. 

Meenu said to her maid: “Go down quickly and ask 
that man to come up to me.” 

When the Brahman came, Meenu made obeisance to 
him and asked : “For whom. Sir, are you plucking those 
flowers?” 

The Brahman said: “For my God.” 

Meenu said: “But don’t you know that God has made 
a present of those flowers to me?” 

“To you?" 

“To me. Does God take back what once He has given 
away?”* 

The Brahman walked away in cold disgust. 

Next morning, when he began to shake the tree again, 
Meenu called her maid with tears in her eyes and said: 
“I can’t bear to see it. I shall not sleep in this room 
any more.” 


Meenu’s bed was removed to the next room. Her 
window faced the vast mansion of Roy Chowdhury. 

One day Meenu said to her husband: “Look, what a 
charming baby! Do let me have him in my lap for a 
while-” 

Her husband said: “They are rich people. Why 
should they let their baby come to a poor clerk s n° u “\ 

Meenu said: “Don’t be silly. What djfference does 
wealth make where babies are concerned? To a Dao> 
every woman’s lap is as good as a royal t J rone ‘ . • j . 

The husband went out. Soon he came back and sa . 

“They wouldn’t see me even.” . 

Next day Meenu called her maid and said. Look, 
the baby is playing all alone in the garden. Do run our 
and give him this little bit of sweet. 



MEENU 



In the evening her husband came to her with a lone 
race. ® 

“They are awfully angry with us.” 

"What for?” 


“They have warned us that if our maid goes into their 
garden again they’ll send for the police.” 

m £ nu '-, eyes fill< L d with tears - know, I know," she 
hahSvk i “ii. them snatc hing the sweet away from 
i;f.ovfow hand- . They even slapped him. I shall die if I 
e here any »onger. Take me away somewhere else.” 


BIRD’S FEATHER 


r 


T he child comes running in and cries: “Look, mother, 
look; see what I’ve found!” 

Her eyes are bright with smile, little red-glass bangles 
dance and tinkle with the joyous clapping of hands. She 
puts her arms round her mother’s neck and cries: “Look, 
mother, look; see what I’ve found!” 

It is a -bird’s feather tinted blue and gold. To a child's 
ears it whispers stories of the sky and clouds, the nest and 
the screechings of young ones, the gladness of dawn and 
hope of flight. The child runs the feather over cheeks 
and eyes and cries in eagerness of heart: “Look, mother, 
look; see what I’ve found!" 

Mother looks at it and breaks into laughter. 

“What a treasure you have found, darling!” she says, 
and throws away the feather, and hurries off to do her 

housework. , 

The child sinks on the floor, even as a broken-winged 

bird. The smile in her eyes is gone. She rises after a 
while and picks up the feather. Since then her treasure 
lies hidden away even from mother’s sight. 



* 
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NAME 


C ince his childhood days he had written poems. With 
keen care he painted the margins of his note-book, 
and wrote the verses in red ink. And with even greater 
care, he wrote his own name on the painted cover. 

He sent his poems to the periodicals; they came back 
with rejection slips. 

So, grimly, he resolved to start a paper of his own as 
soon as funds would be in hand. 

„r» Aft ,* r hls fathers death his relatives advised him thus: 
a decent^ob 6 ” y ° Uf t,me writin S Poetry. Try and find 

” e K laUg !!i ed u i ^ d l i sdail ? and wen * on writing. One by 
one he published three books. He had hoped that great 

was ^disappointed^ 0 ° W publica,ion of “ch, bu, he 


Th Ap £! aU K C ^ 03016 , from one ^der—his little nephew. 
^ 1^1 had J ust learnt the alphabet and he was eager to 

.^u out and read whatever printed matter lay in hh! 

cashed day “I h rnH ame runnin S his uncle with a book: and 
Sa u«?r V. n 5 le » y° ur name »n print! Your name!" 
Uncle smiled and patted the boy on the cheek He 

pave fr ° m *5 shdf a "d threw open its tide 

page. See, can you read this?” he asked. 

The nephew spelt out the words. It was uncle’s namp 

thlrd b°° k on the shelf bore the same namf 

t . se f n , hls unc,e s name printed on three books 

the boy wtth hts eyes li, with admiration said? "W 

forty-seven?" aPS books -° n <-' hundred, twenty-four. 

Uncle blinked with pleasure. The boy picked up the 
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books and ran away to show them to the old serving 
maid of the house. 


When uncle wrote a play his friends said that it was 
sure to find a producer. He dreamed that the town had 
been tattooed all over with his name and the name of his 
play. 

On Sunday one of his friends went to a producer to 
find out his opinion about the play. Anxiously uncle 
awaited his return. In his great suspense he did not 
notice that his nephew had invented a new game. From 
a local printing press the boy had secured some lead 
types of the letters which spelt his name; and he was 
printing his name on the title page of every book on the 
shelf. He meant it to be a real surprise for his unde. 

To uncle a surprise it certainly was. He saw the boy 
busy with something and asked him what he was about. 
The boy was delighted to show him. Not the three 
books only, but at least twentyfive others bore the 

youngster’s name in print. . .. . . . 

Uncle was furious. “Look at that brat, he said. 

“Neglecting his studies and playing about all day. What 
a nuisance he is!” 

He snatched away the types which the boy had manag¬ 
ed to secure with no little trouble. The boy wailed as 


though his heart was broken. * 

The old serving maid hurried to him and asked. Uar 

ling, what is it?” _.. 

The boy breathed through «his tears. My name - 
Mother came and asked, “Why, dear, what s the 

matter with you?” 

The boy wailed louder, “My name - . 

The serving maid brought him sweets. He dashed them 

on the ground and bellowed, “My name—my name 

Mother came again and said: “Look, darling, here s 

a nice engine for you.” n _ mp _ 

The boy flung it aside and wept on: My . na 'JL e r _ 

Uncle’s friend returned from the it •• 

“I am sorry to say that the man wouldn t accept 

he Unde was silent for a while. Then he exclaimed: 
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“1 shall stake all I have and produce my own play. 

The friend asked. “Will you come over to see the foot¬ 
ball semi-final?” 

Uncle replied, “No, 1 am feeling a little feverish.” 

In the afternoon mother came and informed him that 
tea was ready. 

Uncle said: “I don’t want any tea to-day.” 

In th« evening ^Jiis wife asked: “Won’t you read out 
your new story to me?” 

Uncle said: “I have a headache.” 

The little nephew came and demanded : “Uncle, give 
me back my name.” 

Uncle replied by giving him a sharp slap on the cheek. 
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Tr looked as though her last hour h^d struck. 

* She fretted and fumed and nothing took her fancy. 
She heaved under invisible burdens. But when the aged 
physician offered her a palliative, she waved it aside 
impatiently. 

The King came rushing to her room. He stood at her 
bedside, leaning over. 

“What ails you? What is it that you seek?” 

She answered him with a catch in her voice. 

“Leave me alone—all of you. Only let me see my 
Friend.” 

When her Friend appeared, the Queen took her hand 
and spoke in a half-whisper. 

“I have so much to tell you." 

“Tell me all,” the Friend said. 

“Listen. In this palace of seven courts, three used to 
belong to the Other Queen. Presently she had only two, 
and then one. And then the Other Queen went away.” 

“The days passed and the Other Queen passed out of 
all my thoughts.” 


“It was the Festival of the Swing. I rode the streets in 
the peacock palanquin, borne to the Pavilion of Music. . 
The pomp and glitter of a royal procession held me en¬ 
closed. 

At the wayside, near the riverbank, I saw an earthen 
hut in a cool tree shade. Blue-flowered aparajita crept up 
on its hedges, and the steps of the front door bore the 
auspicious emblems of wheel and conch in white rice- 

paste. s 

I turned to my umbrella-carrier: “That little house 

like a picture—whose is it?” 

Site said: “It is the mud hut of the Other Queen. 
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Back in my room at evenfall I sat alone with the lamps 

unlit until the King came in and asked : “What ails you? 

What is it that you seek?” 

I answered him: “I have no mind to live in this 
palace.” 

He said: “I shall build you a new house. Its walls 
will be of ivory. The floors of powdered conch will be 
white as milk foam, the edges embellished with a design 
of lotus wreaths done in seed pearls.” 

I said: “What I long for is an earthen hut built at a 
far comer of the outer garden.” 

“Indeed! It will be done.” 

The earthen hut was built. 

It was like a wild blossom plucked from its vine. It 
faded and shrivelled even as it came into being. Living 
there awhile, all that I felt was shame—shame. 


“Then it was the Festival of the Sacred Bath. 

With a hundred women of the palace I went for a dip 
in the river. The peacock palanquin was carried knee- 
deep in water. On the way back I opened the palanquin 
door a crack, looking out. 

Who was she, the woman in a plain red-bordered sari, 
her arms bare save for glass bangles? She had bathed in 
the river and was now filling a pitcher, and her wet hair 
was agleam with sun. And in her was pureness and 
grace, as if she were a votive flower-offering. 

“Who is she? In which shrine does she worship?” 
the umbrella-carrier answered me with a smile: "Do 
you not recognise the Other Queen?” 

to my ro ? m 1 sat alone and without speech until 
the King came in and said: “What ails you again? 
What is it that you seek?” h 

my , h f art : s desir f to walk down to the river at 

harW and bat u e and P 11 an earthen pitcher and bear 
it back home in the crook of my arm.” 

The King said: “Indeed! It will be done.” 

All Vraffio stood , on JL h u e roadside all the way to the river. 
All traffic ceased. The road lay deserted. 

of Uass " 6 Ybl\TJ ari TP th red borders and P lain bangles 
ot grass. I bathed in the river and filled my pitcher to 
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will be of ivory. The floors of powdered conch will be 
white as milk foam, the edges embellished with a design 
of lotus wreaths done in seed pearls.” 
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the nijrh» BUt When . 1 reache d the palace door I threw 
the pitcher away and saw it break in pieces. For no 

other feeling was in me save the one of shame, shame. 


“It was again a festive day. 

■^L n . isht before ’ there had been dance and song and 
gaieties in a camp outside the city, in the light of a full 
moon, till dawn. 


I sat on the caparisoned back of the royal elephant, 
returning home after the merriment. In the forest path 
he Passed me, the youth walking by himself. On his 
head he wore a coronet of blossoms. In his hands he 
carried a basket filled with fruits and berries from the 
forest and greens and roots from the meadow. 

“Who is the lucky mother of that handsome boy?” 

The umbrella-carrier answered me: "Don’t you know? 
He is the son of the Other Queen. He is taking a gift 
from forest and meadow for his mother.” 

Back in my room, I sat bemused and in gloom. 

The King asked: “What ails you once more? What 
is it that you seek?” 

"It is my dream that everyday I shall eat wild fruits 
and berries, greens and roots. My son shall gather them 
with his own hands from forest and meadow and bring 
them to me in a basket.” 

"Indeed!” said the King. “It will be done.” 

I sat up on my four-poster of gold and received the 
gift from my young son. He was sweating all overhand 
his flushed face showed anger. 

The gift lay neglected at my feet. For in my heart was 
shame, only shame. 


I do not know what has happened to me since. I sit 
all by myself, hating company, and my lips are sealed. 

The King asks: "What ails you still? What is it that 
you seek?” 

I cannot make a reply. 

Even if I be the Favourite Queen, I cannot say for 
shame what I truly seek. Let me breathe my secret in 
your ear alone: All I seek is the sorrow and pain of the 
Other Queen. 
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The Friend clapped her cheek in utter surprise. 

“But why? WhyV’ she asked. 

The Favourite Queen answered: 

“Music has poured out of her reed pipe. But my own 
golden flute is a burden in my hand. I have carried it 
with pride and guarded it with alarm, but I could not 
draw music from it.” 


THE FAIRY REVEALS HERSELF 


M arriage proposals come from near and far to the 
Prince who has passed out of his teens. 

A matchmaker says: 

“The beauty of the Princess of Bahlika! A garland of 
white rose-buds is she.” 

The Prince turns away his face and makes no reply. 
A royal messenger cries: 

“The grace of the daughter of Gandhar! Full like a 
cluster of ripe grapes—as delicate, as comely.” 

The Prince goes away to the forest under pretence of 
hunting and takes a long time to return. 

A courtier says: 

“The figure of the youngest girl of Cambhoja! Her 
eyebrows are arched like the horizon at dawn; her eyes 
are like dewdrops filled with light. 

The Prince flips the pages of a volume of poems and 

does not raise his face. 

The King asks: “How is this? Let the Minister s son 
be called.” 

The Minister’s son stands before his master. 

“You are my son’s friend. Tell me, why is he not in¬ 
clined to marry?” 

"Sire, since the day the Prince heard about Fairyland, 
he has vowed to have none but a fairy bride. 


Then the King wants to know all about Fairyland. 
Pundits are summoned, ripe in age and wisdom. 1 ney 
look through their books and cry in dismay: Nowhere 

do we find a word on Fairyland.” 

Merchants are summoned. They say: 

“We have crossed oceans and travelled from land to 
land; we have gone to the Spice Islands for pepper and 
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to Malaya for sandal; but nowhere have we heard of 
Fairyland.” 

The Minister’s son is summoned again. 

The King asks: “Who told the Prince about Fairy¬ 
land? 3 

“A mad wanderer did. Flute in hand he goes about 

in the forests. The Pnnce went a-hunting and heard the 
story from him. 

The mad wanderer is summoned. He comes to the 
royal court with an offering of wild flowers 

King Cil mC What y ° U knOW about Fai *Tlandsays the 
limT!^ ^ a ?h, Wa i" de ^ er re P lies u : “ II ^ on the northern 

byf.al t ca y ,,ed n ra 0 m m a' y a a k t a' he f °°‘ ° f M ° U "' Chl '^ iri ' 

t Can y° u see fairies there?” 

Thp Fai | nes . ca “. be . seen but they can never be known 

Thl 6 U o Ve ,n . d,s 8 u J se - A man knows a fairy only after 
e is gone, but I know, a fairy some times by the sound 

f 'rK tU ?^’ s ? metimes b y a ray of light.” 

man aw^y.” ‘ S annoyed ’ “ Mad ! Stark mad! Take the 

But the Prince hears and is convinced. 

bpring flowers jostle one another on tree twies Thp 

towards°Chitraeiri P ^ e ,‘ ak « his horsed ndes 
goest thou?” 8 People ask in wonder: “Where 

rep 1 !? 6 PrinCC iS absorbed in something and makes no 


flowc ™°. untai P torrent gurgles down into a cave and 

sa ■ £: ”“ 

torrent water, aid riches ^he ^ama/at^ake^ 6 There, °l 
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girl of the nomads sits by the lotus blossoms, her pitcher 
filled to the brim, a sirish bloom starlike in her dark 
hair. 

The Prince jumps down and says: “Maid of Fairyland, 
wilt thou let me have the sirish bloom peering through 
thine hair?” 

Fearless and unblushing, she bends her neck and gazes 
at the Prince. In her dark eyes a darker shadow gatfiers, 
like cloud upon cloud. She takes the bloom from her 
hair and says: "It is yours.” 

The Prince asks: 

“What fairy art thou?” 

Amazement gleams in her face and is followed by a 
sudden cloud-burst—a shower of laughter which sounds 
like music and leaves an acho in the heart. Then the 
Prince knows that his dream has come true: her laugh 
has the ring of his dream-tune! 

He mounts his horse and holds out his arm. She takes 
his arm without fear, without hesitation, and leaps up on 
the horse. The pitcher is left behind, filled to the brim. 

The Prince whispers in her ear: 

“Fairy Princess, tell me thy name and cast off thy 
disguise.” 

She replies: “My name is Kajori; we, daughters of the 
nomads, have no disguise.” 

They reach the deserted temple and the Prince says: 

“But I long to see thy fairy face." 

“Fairy face! A shower of laughter comes again. The 
Prince is convinced and thinks: "Her laugh has the ring 
of my drearmtune. She is the fairy maid and she is 
mine.” 


News reaches the King’s ears that the Prince has mar¬ 
ried a fairy bride. Horses are sent out to the deserted 
temple, and elephants, and chariots too. 

The Prince says: 

“Today, Kajori, you are going with me to the palace. 

Her eyes are wet with tears. She is reminded of her 
water pitcher lying for days by the lake-side. She is re¬ 
minded of home. Her father and her brother had been 
away for the hunting season when she left with the 
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Piince; have they returned yet? Her mother—she was 
men stooping over her handloom and making her 
< “Sf hte ir ? vveddin S § ift ; d °es she weave on her loom 
S u ■ , Ka,on » the daughter of the nomads, is filled with 
thought, and says to the Prince: “I cannot go with 

horses’ ^iToofs 0 * 06 * S ^° St ' n ckaos trum Pets and 

When she reaches the palace, the Queen looks at her 
nd cn es in dismay. “What kind of fairy is this?” 

1 he King s daughter says : “What a shame! ” 

the^fairy is ^arinlr" 8 WhiSf>erS: " L °° k at the dress 

fai^ ha P s ri come to iTsTn disgUis’?" 5 "*"* and S3yS: " The 
Days pass. The Prince wakes up on moonlit niehts 

g!dse S1 a b H tQ SCe If th< -‘ fairy has 'ooscned her dif- 

*e Dillow UHe ft es her ^shevelled hair tossed on 
L .Y' She „i? * lke a °y ot her woman.' The Prince 

guise?” “ : When wi “ the fa "^ «« off her d.s 
get^a' 5 P ut f? n ahame his friends and relations. He 

bid whln^'the Prin?f 0rn!ng n a, ° ri is about to lea 'e her 

UntU y °“ CaSt 0 « y°U f ^sguise 
tears" **“ d ° eS not 611 with laughter; her eyes swim in 

*“**- - 

“tt?’ , nce ’ th ere shall be an end.” 

moon night.’ ,eVery ° ne See y ° Ur fairy face ‘he next full- 


fJt h |leip\\V m rthe i ?allce UP air mid ^ y p S °“" ds 0f 
r “” n d r« e ote a rs a iie r if Sr00m ' SarlandThalT^ '° ^ 

moonbeam is aslant onlh? ^ h*'’ - A Streak of 

shi i^L^ir^ bride? ^ 
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The moon has declined in the west. Night is flying. 
The Prince’s bed-chamber is crowded with relations and 
friends. Where is the fairy bride? 

The Prince murmurs: 

“The fairy reveals herself by flying away. And then 
it is too late—too late—” 


THE COMING 


T he preparations are in full swing. There is no respite, 
not a moment’s pause for one to ponder on what they 
are all about. 

Yet, even in the press of work, I nudge at my mind 
asking, “Is someone expected, then?” 

Mind answers me: “Wait. We have to occupy a site, 
we have to get the materials and build a dwelling. Do 
not worry me at this hour with needless questions.” 

I fall silent and resume my labour. I console myself 
that when the site is occupied, the materials acquired and 
the building completed, I shall have my answer. 

The site grows in expanse, the materials pile up, the 
structure has lifted its tall framework. I then demand: 
“Now, surely, it is time for my question to be tackled?" 
Mind says: “Wait. I am too busy yet.” 

“Why? Do you want more building space? More 
rooms? More grandeur?” 

Mind answers: “Why not?” 

“Have you not had enough?” 

"This cannot contain much.” 

I ask in wonder: "Contain what? Contain whom?" 

Mind says: "I shall tell you later.” 

Yet I Persist: “Is that one you speak of so very 
massive?” J 

"Of course.” 


So much space is not enough to hold that one! 1 
a , bour WIth renewed energy. I have no time 
t0 S - eep * ..'y hoever sees me approves and make* 
worth ” SayiUg: Here 15 a hard - W£ >rking man of real 

aftel^aH "hL* n 3 , dou . bt stabs me - What if Mind 

evadino ° ldea What lt IS a11 about and ^ therefore 

Then I L?IT 3nS ? er Under the plea of Preoccupation? 
hen I feel an urge to stop work and listen, ears prickec 
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as if for approaching footfalls. And I have an impulse 
not to add to the structure any more but to light lamps 
in its rooms; not to accumulate furnishings but to make a 
garland while the flowers are still fresh on their stems. 

But I dare not. That is because my mind is my main 
counsellor. Day and night it is engaged in weighing with 
scales and measuring with tapes. It makes calculations 
and evaluations. It goes on saying: “More is needed, 
a lot more.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“That one is so very massive.” 

“Massive? Who?" 

No answer. 

When I repeat my query, Mind gets cross and says: 
Why must I have to tell you? You waste my time with 
your inquisitiveness about the one who is nameless, wrap¬ 
ped in the mystery and glory of obscurity. Is it not 
better for you to pin your interest on what is plainly 
visible? The battle of preparations; the piled stuff; the 
rush and din of construction. Here, in this hard striving, 
all’s concrete, palpable. There is no need for guesswork. 
There are no signs or signals to be interpreted. With so 
much to occupy you, what need is there for you to ask 
questions?” 

I listen and feel sure that Mind is right. I resume the 
routine of day-to-day work, carrying loads of bricks, 
mixing lime for mortar. 


So the days move by. My building site stretches to 
the skyline. The roof is being laid on the sixth floor. 
At this time, one day, the rain-clouds clear away, they 
have turned fleecy white. The winds come blowing from 
a far mountain lake and they bear the message of a 
holiday. The hours of day and night grow fretful like 
bees that have scented honeyed blooms.' Then I lift my 
eyes and see the sky look down on the proud scaffolding 
of my structure and break into a big mockful laugh. 

I am uneasy and troubled. I beg of all who come my 
way to tell me what it means. But no one has time for 

idle gossip. 
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A vagrant sits with his back against a tree trunk, a 
garland of tiny blossoms twisted to his unkempt hair. 

It is the music of the Coming,” says the vagrant, 
knowingly. 

What is one to make of such words? Yet I ask* ‘‘The 
Coming? Is it time, then?” 

I rush off into the dust of construction. 

‘‘Let all work cease.” 

Mind counters me. ‘‘How could it be? 
say : What idleness. What indolence! * ” 

“Let them.” 

Mind asks in wonder: “Whafs the matter with you? 
Have you received a message?” 3 

“So I have.” 

“What is it?” 

muT!icati S t AM t !£ Uble ' ' w ave nothin 8 specific to com- 
nicate. All the same, the message has come. From 

alon ^h^r n , 3ke flocks of swans have flown south 
journey’s end stream,ng They are here, at their 

Mind complains: “Where is the chariot of the mas 

ilW V&&SF 0 Where 5 ^ “ 

Wiethe 3 imMct „T akS ' the Sky u grOWS goIden as though 

ft ST*aw “ - se 

“The message-bearer has arrived!” 

"Is mS the se?ho i urr' Utati0n to ,he and ask: 

hour!" a ” SWer bUrStS trom everywhere: "This is the 

on M !he d ISh'Tofhas^t 'been The roof 

remains to be completed yet—” d * but SO much 

PuT, h down W a e n fttones 6 of “ft " Pul1 * 

“What for->" • f y ° ur structure.” 

"Beft'of t^ m Cominr rW y h o lmed W ' th “tprise. 

■•self up in arrogance o™tr S uc,sAewIy" CtUre - tbn *' ,in 8 

M« d .s more astonished than ever before 
And the voice crashes again. "Sweep away ah 
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preparations, alh” 

“Why?” wails Mind. 

“They take up much room.” 

That’s that! I have laboured on the great construc¬ 
tion in my davs of hard endeavour. In my holiday I ^ 

must labour to pull it down, brick by brick. I work first 
to pile up materials; I work again to be rid of them. 

But where is the chariot with its skyhigh turret. 
Where is the fanfare? Mind looks about with keen ex- 

pectation. Where is all that splendour? 

Then it sees the morning star in the autumn-washed 


sky* 

It 0 sees ^sephali shrub break into its red-stemmed 
blooms. 

And is that all? 

It sees a tiny songbird perched on a twig. 

It°sees r a child tottering out of its mother’s lap and 
emerging in the flood of sun with its face full of merr 

this the Coming we have awaited?” asks Mind. 

“So U it-hmlded every day by the splendour of 

da “And S *only to be contained by endless space? 

Jrs qvggftfiB 

the child need space alone, great space. 

the space of earth and sky. 

“The massive one?” . and eart h.“ 

“The massive one can be held only ^ y bli s? »» 

joy... assurance. He ' > P weriu 

basics me : -V’HJ y°u seen. O PoC, and 

what have yo-.reali: -d at »a s J- work. { had 

no “£le‘-;^e ft is that . have taUen 

'/ tc- .y.” 

idle gos- 




